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LINCOLN’S FUNERAL 


Special 
Bonus! 


Limited Edition A free soft cover 
Book Sets & ofa Limited Edition or 
Fine Art Prints 2 Fine Art Print. A $49 value! 


These rich, gold-foiled books are housed in a double-wide, gold-foiled slip- 
case. Both books are signed, numbered and inscribed by the author. With each 
set is a hand-pressed, chine collé, fine art mono-print called “Doc,” (8'x6' 
image on 11'x9' conservation grade paper). It is one of the most popular images 
in the book. Only 350 of these sets have been produced - a true collector's item. 
Also available is a museum quality, eight-color serigraph. The image is 35'x22' 3 
on 40'x26' conservation grade paper. Each piece is hand-pressed - true works of > we 
fine art. Only 150 are available. These signed and numbered pieces are destined to € 
become some of our most treasured, sought after works. f 
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Is this really 


The gunfight. 
Josephine? 


Who shot who? 


The movies. 
Fact or fiction? 


A 
4 Wyatt’s 
“Baby Pony” 


Who killed 
Johnny Ringo? 


Doc & his mother. 
Never before published. 


On which side of the bars did they really belong? 
Finally, a two-volume set that nails the real Wyatt Earp and Doc 
Holliday right between the eyes. Historian, artist and humorist, 
Bob Boze Bell, writes The Illustrated Life and Times of Wyatt 
Earp and Doc Holliday in a concise, no bull style. These two 


Please send me. signed and numbered, Special Limited Edition Book set(s) S 
a 11x9 fine art mono-print (+ bonus soft cover set) at $269 per set :.................. 


Please send me______ signed, jacketed, hardbound book set(s) at $69 per set 


Hardbound and 
Soft Cover Book Sets 


Available as jacketed, gold-foiled 
hardbound or laminated soft covers. 
All books signed by the author! 


“Factual, lively and irreverent 
-History as it should be presented.” 
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profuselv illustrated, full-color books (with over 600 photos and 
illustrations) slice through the myths and false legends about 
the Old West's most controversial characters like no books have 
ever done before. Were they heroes, villains or both? Finally, the 
truth; warts and all; is. told-about two of the deadliest men to 
ever. walk the West-The chronological lives of both men have 
been painstakingly researched and reviewed by the best and 
brightest in the field: The resulting. narrative is presented in a 
straight-forward way. without hero worship, or revisionist dis- 
dain. Just the facts; ma'am. You decide. And believe me, 

vou will decide: 


100% MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


tf you are not completely satisfied with your purchase, 


Simply return ft within 30 days for a complete refund. 
No hassles. Promise. 
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Enclose an add. $2.00 for each add. item. AZ residents add 6.8% sales tax. Total..... 
All art is shipped flat, ready for framing. 
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“Spacious Skies” — 


Porcelain Collector's Tankard — T 
by Larry K. Martin 


Honoring America’s 
beloved national symbol, 
the bald eagle 


merica’s proud national | 
symbol, the bald eagle, flies | 
forever free in “Spacious Skies,” a 
fine porcelain collector's tankard | 
by award-winning artist Larry | 
K. Martin. 
A masterpiece of wildlife art, — 
“Spacious Skies” depicts an ea- 
gle—wings spread and talons 
poised—against a vast, majestic — 
sky. This premier issue in the 
America the Beautiful collector's — 
tankard series is crafted of fine 
porcelain, with gold decoration — 
and a solid pewter lid and 
thumbrest ... and celebrates the 
Centennial of the first publication 
of the beloved song, “America 
the Beautiful.” 

Issued in a limited edition of 
no more than 120 firing days, 
and hand-numbered and 
complete with Certificate of 
Authenticity, “Spacious Skies” 
is an outstanding collecting 
value at the issue price of 
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In the World War II “Home Front” article in the May/June issue, we pub- 
lished an illustration (reproduced in detail below) of “blue-star” mother 
Emma Van Coutren of New York State, who was listed in the half-centu- 
ry-old caption that accompanied the original photo as being the parent of 
ten sons and daughters serving in the U.S. armed forces. On the editors 
page of the same issue, we sought readers’ help in providing more infor- 
mation on this remarkable lady and her family. 

Through the courtesy of a member of the American Legion, we recently 
were put in touch with Rita Scott of Longview, Texas, one of the three daugh- 
ters of Emma and Leo Van Coutren. From Mrs. Scott we learned that the Van 
Coutrens—residents of Parkchester in the Bronx during the war years— 
were the parents of not ten but rather 
twelve sons and daughters, every one 
of whom served in the armed forces at 
the same time during World War II. 

Sons Cyril, John, Joseph, Paul, Vic- 
tor, and Vincent were members of the 
U.S. Navy; James was in the Marine 
Corps; Leo in the Merchant Marine; 
Thomas in the Army; and daughters 
Adine, Helen, and Rita in the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary Army Corps. 

As a 1946 newspaper article pointed 
out, during the war years Mrs. Van 
Coutren “had more personal worries, 
probably, than any woman in the Unit- 
ed States.” All but one of her children 
served most of their duty overseas, in 
combat theaters; remarkably, all sur- 
vived the conflict and only one—Tom, 
fighting on Luzon—was wounded. 

Intensely devout as well as patriotic, Mrs. Van Coutren kept busy writing 
to her children, praying for their welfare, giving comfort to other mothers 
of servicemen and -women, and speaking at patriotic rallies and fund dri- 
ves nationwide (during one campaign she sold $150,000 in war bonds). 

In 1944 President Franklin D. Roosevelt presented the Van Coutrens 
with a richly deserved commendation, naming them “War Parents of 
World War II.” 

The Van Coutrens were blessed with long lives as well as a large family: 
Leo died in 1973 at the age of ninety-three, and Emma survived ten years 
longer, finally passing on at the venerable age of one hundred. Today five 
of their children are still present to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the 
victory that they—as members of one of America’s most patriotic fami- 
lies—helped so much to win. 

—Ed Holm 
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A century ago, Civil War veterans from 
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superbly detailed frosted images set against 
a mirror-like background. Each is a work 
of art. Authorized by an act of Congress, 
they are genuine United States legal 
tender, produced by the Department 

of the Treasury, U.S. Mint. 


both sides spearheaded the campaign to pre- 
serve the great battlefields for posterity. Now 
you can continue their work by ordering your 
1995 Civil War Battlefield Commemorative 
Coins, minted by authority of an act of — H 
Congress. 

Three coins are being issued: A clad 
(copper and nickel) half dollar, a silver 
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GETTVSBURG CENTENNIAL 
This vear marks the one-hundredth an- 
niversarv of Gettvsburg National Mili- 
tary Park in Pennsylvania, the site of the 
Civil Wars best-known battle. Set aside 
by Congress in 1895 to preserve the 
ground on which Union and Confeder- 
ate forces clashed in a bloody three-day 
battle in 1863 that resulted in 51,000 ca- 
sualties, the site today is administered 
by the National Park Service (717-334- 
1124), encompasses more than three 
thousand acres, and plays host to nearly 
two million visitors annually. 

Among the major commemorative ef- 
forts planned for the centennial obser- 
vance is “The Real Fury of Gettysburg,” 
a much-enhanced version of the annual 


GENERAL WARREN ATOP LITTLE ROUND TOP AT GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD 


battle reenactment, which will take place 
on July 1-2. Battleground, Inc. (717-337- 
0717), a newly-formed historic reenact- 
ment group that includes filmmakers 
and special-effects technicians who 
worked on the 1993 motion picture Get- 
tvsburg, will re-create the sights and 
sounds of warfare with high-qualitv pv- 


HISTORV TODAV 


news of the past 


rotechnic special effects, thus offering 
spectators a more realistic experience 
than ever before. Organizers, who expect 
as many as two thousand reenactors to 
participate, will also attempt to set a 
world record by firing one hundred can- 
non, the most used in peacetime since 
the original battle. Other scheduled 
events include daily re-creations of Pres- 
ident Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Ad- 
dress; guided tours of artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry drilling and tactical areas; 
a staged “surprise” attack on a camp, 
with special audio and visual effects; and 
lectures, musical programs, and demon- 
strations. Proceeds from the two-day 
event will go toward the cost of burying 
telephone wires around the battlefield 
that detract from its his- 
torical appearance. 
Looking toward the 
parks second century, the 
Park Service has an- 
nounced plans to build 
the National Museum of 
the American Civil War 
at Gettvsburg. The $10- 
million, 50,000-square- 
foot facility to be built 
south of the park visitor 
center will be funded by 
private financing and do- 
nations collected by The 
Friends of the National 
Parks at Gettysburg. The 
museum will feature en- 
larged and improved ex- 
hibit and storage space 
for the parks priceless 
collection of artifacts, a 
research library, and new 
quarters for the Cyclo- 
rama, an enormous cir- 
cular painting of Picketts Charge whose 
present home on Cemetery Ridge will 
be razed. Local developer Robert J. 
Monahan, Jr. has agreed to guarantee 
the cost of the museum in return for a 
long-time lease on an adjacent IMAX 
large-screen theater that will show films 
relating to the Gettysburg battle. 
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LITTLE BIG HORN VENTURE 
ABANDONED 

After months of public debate and ex- 
haustive analysis, the National Park Ser- 
vice (NPS) has decided to “withdraw 
from further participation” in a pro- 
posed partnership with North Shield 
Ventures, Inc. (NSV) and the Crow 
Tribe that would have seen development 
by NSV of a visitor center/museum, a 
Living History Experience, and other 
projects for the Little Big Horn National 
Battlefield in Montana [see “History To- 
day” in the September/October 1993 is- 
sue]. The controversial proposal was 
scuttled by NSVs failure to prove the 
projects financial viability and its ability 
to execute the plan. The NPS is continu- 
ing discussions with the Crow Tribe, 
which owns the land surrounding the 
park, to ensure preservation of the bat- 
tlefields viewsheds. 


NINETEENTH AMENDMENT 
COMMEMORATION 

The 1920 ratification of the Nineteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which 
prohibits discrimination on the basis of 
sex in national elections, is being cele- 
brated bv a 75th Anniversarv Festival in 
Washington, D.C. during August 25-27. 
Organized bv the 75th Anniversarv of 
Woman Suffrage Task Force under the 
auspices of the National Womans Partv, 
the weekend commemoration will fea- 
ture a march for womens rights reminis- 
cent of the excitement and pageantry of 
pre-ratification suffrage parades, and a 
symposium sponsored in cooperation 
with the Smithsonian Institution that will 
bring together women policy makers, ac- 
tivists, and scholars. Efforts are also being 
made to honor early suffragists by having 
the Woman Suffrage Memorial—a por- 
trait statue by Adelaide Johnson that de- 
picts Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, and Susan B. Anthony—moved 
from the Capitol crypt to a position of 
greater prominence in the rotunda. For 
more information call 301-805-5611. 


DISCOVERY TRAIL 
LINKS CIVIL WAR SITES 

In order to reinforce in Americans the 
need to visit, remember, and preserve 
the nation's Civil War sites, The Civil 
War Trust (202-326-8429), a nonprofit 
organization devoted to battlefield 
preservation, has developed a Civil 
War Discoverv Trail linking together 
battlefields, historic homes, and other 
sites in fifteen states and the District of 
Columbia. National, state, and local 
governmental and private organiza- 
tions from Pennsylvania to Florida and 
as far west as Arkansas have combined 
in this unprecedented cooperative ef- 
fort to offer travelers the opportunity to 
make a meaningful pilgrimage of dis- 
covery. Travelers requesting informa- 
tion will receive a booklet describing 
each stop along the Trail and its signifi- 
cance to the Civil War; a listing of trav- 
el-related services, suggested tour 
routes for each state, and a calendar of 
upcoming special events. Participating 
attractions and businesses along the 
Trail are marked with a common iden- 
tifying logo (above). 


MACKINAC ISLAND TURNS 100 
This summer Mackinac Island State 
Park (906-847-3328) commemorates 
its one-hundredth anniversary as 
Michigan's first state park with a series 
of centennial events. Transferred bv 
the federal government to state control 
in 1895—twentv vears after becoming 


FORT MACKINAC ON MACKINAC ISLAND. 


the second national park (Vellow- 
stone became the first in 1872)—the 
preserve todav encompasses nearlv 
1,800 wooded acres on an island in the 
Straits of Mackinac between Lakes 
Michigan and Huron; restored Fort 
Mackinac, established bv the British 
on the island in 1780 and passed on to 
the U.S. Army, which abandoned the 
post in 1894; reconstructed Fort 
Michilimackinac in Mackinac City, a 
French fur-trading post and military 
outpost during the eighteenth century; 
and Historic Mill Creek, one of the 
first industrial sites on the Great Lakes. 
Scheduled events include a military 
pageant on August 3 and a centennial 
reunion on September 16. 


WORK BEGINS ON FDR 
MEMORIAL 

Construction has finally begun—al- 
most fifty years after it was first pro- 
posed—on the Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt Memorial in Washington, D.C. 
Situated near the Tidal Basin, the $52.5- 
million project was designed by San 
Francisco architect Lawrence Halprin. 
His park-like tribute to the nation’s 
longest-serving president will consist 
of four outdoor “rooms,” each repre- 
senting in sculptural form one of Roo- 
sevelt's presidential terms (1933-1945). 
The reddish granite walls of each 
gallery will be etched with words and 
images relating to the Roosevelt presi- 
dency. The final room will feature a wa- 
ter garden, a bas-relief sculpture relat- 
ing to FDR's 1945 death, and a bronze 
statue of Eleanor Roosevelt—the first 
tribute to a First Lady to be included in 
a presidential memorial. During the 
next two years, $10 million must be 
raised to meet the requirements of the 
appropriation authorized by Congress. 
Contributions can be sent to the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission, Department 0611, Wash- 
ington D.C. 20073-0611 or call 202- 
228-2491. 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
PROBES TIME CAPSULE 

Docents leading tours of the National 
Building Museum (202-272-2448) in 
Washington, D.C. during its renovation 
used to allow visitors to stick their fin- 
gers into a hole created by vandals in one 


of the columns in the former Pension 
Buildings Great Hall. The paper that 
they could feel had been placed there by 
General Montgomery C. Meigs during 
construction of the building in the 
1880s. Architect and engineer Meigs 
turned at least twenty of the Great Hall's 
hollow columns into time capsules but 
recorded the contents of only fifteen. 
Turning the vandals work to a positive 
end, medical technology in the form of 
an endoscope provided by Pentax Preci- 
sion Instrument Corporation recently 
penetrated one of the uninventoried 
columns, revealing via television images 
(above) documents that included manu- 
facturing catalogs for building materials, 
architectural drawings, and a copy of 
Building News & Engineering Record dat- 
ed June 7, 1883. 


NEW XORK IN MINIATURE 
Following a two-year, $1-million refur- 
bishing, the Panorama of the City of 
New York, the largest scale model in the 
world and one of the most popular 
attractions at the 1964-65 New York 
Worlds Fair, is again on permanent dis- 
play at the city’s Queens Museum of Art 
(718-592-9700). The 9,335-square- 
foot, one-inch-to-one-hundred-feet model 
(above) contains nearly 895,000 tiny 
buildings and represents 320 square 
miles of the metropolis. The replica was 
conceived by Robert Moses, long-time 
New-York-City park commissioner and 
president of the World's Fair, to serve 
both as an exhibit and an aid in munici- 
pal planning and departmental over- 
sight. During the recent refurbishing 
Lester Associates (which also built the 
original model) used thousands of 
maps, 109 aerial photographs, and field 
trips to sites to determine current fea- 
tures. In addition to updating each of 
the cityscapes 275 four-by-ten-foot 
panels, artisans revamped the lighting 
system and restored a popular animated 
sequence of a plane regularly taking off 
from La Guardia airport. 


SLAVE LIFE AT MOUNT VERNON 
Until the end of August, “Slave Life at 
Mount Vernon,” a new, thirty-minute 
walking tour at George Washington’ re- 
stored Virginia home, allows visitors to 
explore the living quarters and work ar- 
eas that once accommodated the estates 
more than three hundred African slaves. 
Highlighted on the tour are the skills— 
bricklaying, carpentry, spinning, weav- 
ing, and planting—that Washington's 
slaves used to build and operate the 
plantation. Archaeological investigation 
has revealed important details about 
slave life at Mount Vernon, and informa- 
tion about individual slaves has been 
gleaned from their recorded recollec- 
tions, oral tradition, the meticulous jour- 
nals kept by Washington, and his letters 
to resident managers and overseers dur- 
ing his absences from the estate. Wash- 
ington’s views on slavery changed during 
his lifetime, leading eventually to his de- 
cision to free all his slaves in his will. For 
more information call Mount Vernon at 

708-780-2000. 


WARBIRD ARMADA TO CROSS 
COUNTRY 

The largest collection of ex-military Al- 
lied aircraft ever assembled will tour the 
nation this summer to pay tribute to 
American veterans and commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the end of 
World War II. Freedom Flight America 
(800-477-4369), which will include pri- 


seesees 


vately owned World War II-era bombers, 
fighters, trainers, and cargo aircraft, will 
begin its journey at the Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia Airport on July 28. Cities so far in- 
cluded on the itinerary are Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; El Paso and Dallas/Fort Worth, 
Texas; St. Louis and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Memphis, Tennessee; Detroit, 
Michigan; Columbus, Ohio; and Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The armada’ final destination is New 
York Citys Floyd Bennett Field. Cere- 
monies at each stop will salute World 
War II veterans, and the planes and spe- 
cial exhibits will be available for viewing. 


CIVIL WAR STAMPS 

Still smarting from its experience with 
the “Legends of the West” stamp series is- 
sued in 1994, in which a stamp honoring 
black cowboy Bill Pickett mistakenly 
bore a portrait of his brother Ben, the U.S. 
Postal Service took no chances with this 
years Civil War series, issued on June 29. 
The twenty subjects—depicting sixteen 
people and four battles—were selected 
by historian Shelby Foote, painted by 
artist Mark Hess, and then meticulously 
reviewed by a panel of Civil War histori- 
ans, biographers, and artists. The scruti- 
ny included confirmation of such minute 
details as the color of the ears on Confed- 
erate General Thomas “Stonewall” Jack- 
sons horse and the number and spacing 
of Union General William Tecumsah 
Shermans uniform buttons. x 
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Clara Barton 


LAUD LIFT SAL LURID 


18-2206. Pub. price $29.95 38-2386. Pub. price $27.95 


The Battle of Leyte Gulf: Constantine the Great: 
23-26 October, 1944 The Man and His Times 
by Thomas J. Cutler by Michael Grant 


48-2145. Pub. price $25 48-2024. Pub. price $27.50 


The Bible as History, Crossing the Line: A 
2nd Revised Edition Bluejacket’s World War Il 
by Werner Keller Odyssey by Alvin Keman 


58-3012. Pub. price $21.95 


The Celts: The People Who 
Came Out of the Darkness 
by Gerhard Herm 

78-1859. Pub. price $15 


The Civilization of Europe 
in the Renaissance 

by John Hale 

38-2160. Pub. price $35 


Clash of Wings: 
World War Il in the Air 
by Walter J. Boyne 
48-1944. Pub. price $25 


The Class of 1846: From 
West Point to Appomattox 
—Stonewall, McClellan 
and Their Brothers 

by John C. Waugh 
78-1747. Pub. price $29.95 


Confederate Raider: 
Raphael Semmes of the 


68-2284. Pub. price $21.95 


D-Day June 6, 1944: 
The Climactic Battle 
of World War Il 

by Stephen E. Ambrose 
28-1855. Pub. price $30 


Diplomacy 
by Henry Kissinger 
78-1922. Pub. price $35 


Edison: Inventing the 
Century by Neil Baldwin 
48-2409. Pub. price $27.95 


Family by /an Frazier. 

The wonderfully eclectic 
saga of an American family. 
58-2322. Pub. price $23 


Fiction as History: Nero to 
Julian by G. W. Bowersock 
18-2288. Pub. price $30 


500 Nations: An 


Illustrated History of 
Alabama by John M. Taylor North erie ae 
A stirring biography of the by Alvin M. Josephy, Jr 
Confederacv's most feared 68-2130/99-9999 — 
naval commander. Pub. price $50' 
78-2195. Pub. price $24.95 (Counts as two choices) 


least one book in any six-month period. 


How the Club works. You'll be able to choose from 150 to 200 books fea- 


long-lasting editions. 


THE BEST HISTORY HAS TO OFFER. 


Take any 
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for $1 each, 


plus a 4th at 35% off 
the publisher's price. 


With no obligation 
to buy more. 


46 books to choose from 


Great Catherine 
by Carolly Erickson 
88-2011. Pub. price $25 


A History of the Vikings, 
Revised Edition 

by Gwyn Jones 

28-1172. Pub. price $25 


A History of Wales 
by John Davies 
18-1700. Pub. price $34.95 


A History of Warfare 
by John Keegan 
68-1569. Pub. price $27.50 


Hitler's Last Gamble: 
The Battle of the Bulge, 
December 1944—January 
1945 by Trevor N. Dupuy, 
David L. Bongard and 
Richard C. Anderson, Jr. 
38-2296. Pub. price $30 


The Holocaust: The Fate 
of European Jewry, 
1932-1945 by Leni Yahil 
88-0389. Pub. price $35 


How the Irish Saved 
Civilization: The Untold 
Story of Ireland's Heroic 
Role from the Fall of Rome 
to the Rise of Medieval 
Europe by Thomas Cahill 
68-2348. Pub. price $22.50 


All the best history. All in one place. 


No matter what area of history you enjoy reading about most, 
you'll find that History Book Club offers some of the finest 
selections being published today. And no book club we know offers greater 
savings—as much as 25% off publishers’ list prices. You can save even more 
by taking advantage of our Introductory Offer. Select any three books on this 
page for $1 each when you take a fourth book at 35% off the publisher's price, 
plus shipping and handling. Thereafter, you’re not obligated to order any 
more books. You may cancel your membership at any time by notifying 
History Book Club. We may cancel your membership if you elect not to buy at 


Knight's Cross: The Life 
of Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel dy David Fraser 
48-1936. Pub. price $30 


Lincoln at Gettysburg: 
The Words That Remade 
America by Garry Wills 
78-0759. Pub. price $23 


Lenin: A New Biography 
by Dmitri Volkogonov. 
Translated and edited by 
Harold Shukman 
18-2327. Pub. price $30 


Long Walk to Freedom: 
The Autobiography of 
Nelson Mandela 

by Nelson Mandela 
18-2247. Pub. price $24.95 


The Man in the Ice: 

The True Story of the 
5,000-Year-Old Man Found 
in an Alpine Glacier 

by Konrad Spindler 
88-2341. Pub. price $25 


Mozart: A Life 
by Maynard Solomon 
88-2099. Pub. price $35 


1915: The Death 

of Innocence 

by Lyn Macdonald. 

A definitive study of World 
War I’s pivotal year. 
88-2438. Pub. price $35 


Franklin & Ele 
a Eleanor. el 
The Homefront in Tor eeel, 


DORIS KEARN 
GOODWINS 


Nath of 7 
The Fitzy 
U=Rerals und 
(und the Pa 


38-2216. Pub. price $30 78-2517. Pub. price $27.50 


The Origins of Christian The Scramble for Africa: 
Morality: The First The White Man's Conquest 
Two Centuries of the Dark Continent 
by Wayne A. Meeks from 1876 to 1912 
98-1853. Pub. price $30 by Thomas Pakenham 
The Ottomans 68-0734. Pub. price $32 
by Andrew Wheatcroft The Third Day at 
28-1950. Pub. price $29.95 Gettysburg & Beyond 

i z Edited by Gary W. Gallagher 
A Passion for Wings: ; 
Aviation and the Western i 
Imagination, 1908-1918 Time Detectives: 
by Robert Wohl How Archeologists Use 
38-2281. Pub. price $35 Technology to Recapture 

so aa the Past by Bran Fagan 

Paul Revere's Ride i 
by David Hackett Fischer. B'TA io 
An historian's revealing Truman 
narrative account of the by David MeCullough 
midnight ride. — 98-0800. Pub. price $30 
78-2010. Pub. price $27.50 A Way Through the 


Readings in the 
Classical Historians 
Edited by Michael Grant 
98-0310. Pub. price $32.50 


The Roosevelts: 

An American Saga 

by Peter Collier with 

David Horowitz 

38-2224. Pub. price $27.50 


Saint Peter: A Biography 
by Michael Grant 
18-2368. Pub. price $23 


Wilderness: The Natchez 
Trace and the Civilization 
of the Southern Frontier 
by William C. Davis. 

A brilliant chronicle of the 
birth and infancy of the 
American South. 

88-2397. Pub. price $30 


Who Wrote the Dead Sea 
Scrolls?: The Search for 
the Secret of Qumran 

by Norman Golb 
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Please enroll me in History Book Club according to the no-risk, 
no-commitment terms outlined in the accompanying ad. Send 
me the four books whose numbers I have listed below. Bill me 
$1 each for 3 choices, and the fourth at 35% off the publisher’s 
price, plus shipping and handling. 


*For a “Counts as two choices” book, write the six-digit number in 
one box and 99-9999 in the next box. 


98-1908. Pub. price $25 


MRY Book Club” 


Camp Hill, PA 17012-0001 


You'll receive our Review about every 3 weeks (17 times a year). If you want 
the “Editors’ Choice,” do nothing—the book will come automatically. If you 


want another book, or no books at all, return the Reply Form by the date 


specified. A shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment. 


Your HBC guarantee: If you receive an unwanted “Editors’ Choice” because 
you had less than 10 days to decide, just send it back and owe nothing. 


Guarantee of Satisfaction: You may examine your introductory 
books for 10 days, FREE. If you are not satisfied, for any reason whatsoever, 
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simply return the books and you will be under no further obligation. 4 
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3 choices at $1 each: 5-19 H250-7-0 
4th choice at 35% off the publisher’s price: = 
Name 
(Please print clearly.) 
Address Apt. # 


City 


State 


Zip 


©1995 History Book Club. All orders subject to approval. Prices and offer may differ in Canada. 
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“TREAT HOY 


Everyone 
Thinks We're The 
Perfect Weekend 

Getaway. Well, 
Almost Everyone, 


Cri County has always played 
host to historic visitors. Visitors like 
John Wilkes Booth, whose short-lived 
escape following the murder of 
President Lincoln included a nights 
rest in the historic Dr. Samuel A. Mudd 
House. In fact, our rolling meadows, 
green forests and dramatic coastline 
have witnessed battles in both the Civil 
War and the War of 1812. So, whether 
you are looking to brush up on history, 
catch some of the biggest bass in the 
Mid-Atlantic, or fill up on fine 
Maryland seafood, we have the perfect 


getaway for almost everyone. 


For a History-Making Getaway of Your 
Own, Call: 1(800) 766-3386 Ext. 195. 


CHARLES COUNTY 


M ele REY E SAG Neen 


Funded in part by a grant from 
the State of Maryland, DEED. 


36 Maryland 


letters jram readers 


ARTICLE STIRS PAIN AND 
PRIDE 
Thank you for your May/June World 
War II issue. I read James W. Wensvels 
“Home Front” with both pain and pride. 
I was one of the more than 100,000 
Americans affected by Executive Order 
9066. Mr. Wensyel remembered to say 
that no Japanese American was ever 
charged with espionage or sabotage. I 
hope that in the future you will feature 
articles about our role in World War II. 
The storv on Pete Grav and 'One 
Small Moment' bv Lisa Murphv human- 
ized historv. Grav and Archie Mitchell 
were both humble but heroic figures. 
These are the kinds of stories that make 
your magazine a pleasure to read. 
Kay Kakimoto Willis 
Santa Barbara, California 


WRONG ACTOR 
There is an error in the caption accom- 
panying one of the illustrations for “A 
Cast of Thousands” in the March/April 
issue. In the photo on page 47 [repro- 
duced below], Tyrone Power is identi- 
fied as the actor with Norma Shearer. 
You are right about Ms. Shearer, but the 
actor in the photo is Joseph Schildkraut. 
William M. Melnick 
Long Island City, New York 


(Although Tyrone Power does not appear 
in the photograph, he did have a costar- 


ring role with Norma Shearer in the film 
“Marie Antoinette.”) 


TWO UZAL ENTS? 

What goes on here? In your May/June 
issue, “Bombs of August” authors Nor- 
man Polmar and Thomas Allen name 
Brigadier General Uzal G. Ent as com- 
mander of the Second Air Force during 
World War II. In the “Home Front” sto- 
ry, James Wensyel quotes fourteen-year- 
old Uzal Ent, a Civil Defense messenger 
in his hometown. 

Since the name Uzal Ent is not found 
in every telephone directory, do we have 
an astounding coincidence, a case of rel- 
ativity, or some slipshod journalism? 

James Shields 
Ponte Vedra Beach, Florida 


The Brigadier General Uzal Ent men- 
tioned in “The Bombs of August” was the 
uncle of the boy in the home-front article. 
The younger Ent (quoted by happenstance 
in the same issue) was named for his uncle 
and, coincidentally, also became a brig- 
adier general, retiring in 1980 with that 
rank from the Pennsylvania National 
Guard. 


The editors welcome comments from our readers. 
Although we endeavor to publish a representative 
sampling of correspondence, we regret that limited 
space prevents us from printing every letter. Address 
correspondence to “Mailbox,” American History, 
Box 8200, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17105. x 


Sons of the Pioneers 


Golden Western Collection 


18 All-Time Favorites 
on Tapes & CD’s 


Tumbling Tumbleweeds 
Cool Water 
Red River Valley 
The Last Round-Up 
San Antonio Rose 
Whoopie-Ti-Yi-Yo 
Riders In The Sky 
Twilight On The Trail 
Home On The Range 
Room Full Of Roses 
Ragtime Cowboy Joe 
Along The Navajo Trail 
Wagon Wheels 


Take Me Back To My Boots 
And Saddle 


Empty Saddles 


The Shifting Whispering 
Sands 


O Bury Me Not On The 
Lone Prairie 


Don’t Fence Me In 


A Rare Collection Of Their Great Western Hits! 


Sons Of The 


Pioneers 


Exclusive New 


Treasury 


Return with us now and relive the golden era when you could turn 
on your radio and find the music of the Sons Of The Pioneers coming 
live from their “Lucky U Ranch.” 

Now in one previously unreleased album you get 18 great Sons Of 
The Pioneers hits ... and each one is an absolute gem. These record- 
ings are the classics performed by Bob Nolan, The Farr Brothers. Lloyd 
Perryman, Tim Spencer and the rest of the gang. This collection is 
a part of our American musical heritage and history. 

Listen to them sing the songs so dear to our hearts ... Tumbling 
Tumbleweeds ... Cool Water ... Room Full Of Roses ...San 
Antonio Rose ... Red River Valley ... Home On The Range ... 
18 hits in all! 

The Sons Of The Pioneers and their famous partner, Roy Rogers, 
rode the range and sang ‘round the campfire in over 75 movies, singing 
the great western songs loved by all. In this double-length album you 
will hear all those legendary hits performed in the authentic style that 
grew out of the Old West. 

A true collector’s treasury of favorites and impossible to find any- 
where else. | 


Money-Back Guarantee! 


If you don't agree that this SONS OF THE PIONEERS collection 
is everything we say it is, if you don’t play it and enjoy it more than 
any other album, it won't cost you a penny. Simply return it within 
15 days for full refund of your purchase price ... no questions asked! 


NOT IN STORES! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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NO RISK COUPON 


| THE GOOD MUSIC RECORD CO., Dept. 053611 \ 

| P.O. Box 1782, Ridgely, MD 21681- 1782 | 
YES please rush me the SONS OF THE PIONEERS collection. I understand that I | 
may return the album for any reason whatsoever and receive a full refund. Enclosed 
is my check or money order payable to Good Music Record Co. NY & MD residents | 
please add local sales tax. 

| O Cassette 

| $9.98 (#120717) 

| (Enclose $1.95 for mailing and handling.) 


CI Check Enclosed LI VISA LI MasterCard LI Discover 


| 

| 

| 

| E 
Acct. No. | 

l 
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CI Compact Disc 
$14.98 (#120725) 


Exp. 


Name 


| Address 
| City 


State 
© Good Music Record Co., Inc. 
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NATIONAL RELEASE DELAYED TO LATE JUNE, 1995 DUE TO MAJOR 
ADDITIONS TO TEXT, RARE PHOTOS, MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
APOLOGIES FOR THE INCONVENIENCE. 


Michael M. Hickey’s 


JOHN 


RINGO 


The Final Hours 
A Tale of the Old West 


“It is pure folly for today’s western history academics to thumb their noses 
at the legend. One has only to read JOHN RINGO, The Final Hours to get 
my meaning.” 


Peter Pegnam 
The Tucson Citizen 
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“In his now-classic Street Fight Trilogy, Michael M. Hickey dissected the 
O.K. Corral gunfight into a shot-for-shot, second-by-second, who stood 
where, who fell there, sort of analysis. It spawned a whole new approach 
to the much-debated frontier episode. Here we go again.” 


Wallace E. ‘Wally’ Clayton, Editor & Publisher 
The Tombstone Epitaph 
The National Newspaper of the Old West 
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“If one approaches Arizona badman John Ringo’s mysterious death as if 
investigating a crime scene, then Michael M. Hickey may have finally 
closed the case.” 


Paul R. Taylor, Publisher & Managing Editor 
Route 66 Magazine 


Michael M. Hickev's JOHN RINGO, The Final Hours 
Analysis and Commentary by Ben T. Traywick 

Orginal Oil Paintings by Mike James 

Hardcover. Sized 9X12”. 496 pp. 

160 Photographs. Illustrations. Field Maps. Court Records 
Author's Working Notes & Documentation 

ISBN No. 0-9631772-4-9 


“It takes a bold stroke like JOHN RINGO, The Final Hours to move the debate beyond 
that of mere theatrics, to that of substance. After all, good history is based on 
informed interpretation of the known facts.” 


Ray Herbeck, Jr., Producer & Historian 
The Gunfighters 
The Wild West Documentary Television. Series 
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“Mr. Hickey labels this book, ‘A Tale Of The Old West’. This implies that his 
rendition of the Ringo killing should not be construed as the definitive work on the 
subject. Great. Try selling that to the people who read this book...starting with 
me.” 


Fred Rhoads, Nationally Syndicated Cartoonist 
The Sad Sack 
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“I've seen a photo of John Ringo’s grave site in the Chiricahua Mountains. The 
headstone has the date of his death as July 13, 1882. After reading Mr. Hickey’s 
manuscript, I respectfully suggest that maybe, just maybe, the headstone should be 
changed.” 

James K. ‘Jim’ Dullenty, Editor 

The Journal 

Western Outlaw-Lawman History Association 
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“What has fascinated me and untold numbers of European historians about this 
Ringo business is not so much who killed him, but HOW the deed was done. This 
book not only gives us the WHO, but the HOW.” 


Dave Rowland, The English Westerners’ Society 
East Sussex, England (U.K.) 
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“All of the rot-gut whiskey and the resulting drunken orgy was of little escape for the 
outlaw John Ringo. When the trigger was finally pulled on him, and his personal 
torment and misery ended, who is to say that the killer didn’t actually do him a 
favor?” 

Ben T. Traywick, Resident Historian 

The City of Tombstone, Arizona 
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“This is a sad story. John Ringo may have been something akin to a hero to a lot of 

the southeast Arizona countryside folk of his generation, but, to those powerful and 
determined men out to get him he still represented a threat to law and order and to 
the political stability of the region. He was seemingly a marked man with no place 

to go but to await the inevitable. Sad indeed.” 

Daniel ‘Dan’ Davidson, Director 

Museum of Northwest Colorado 
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“For over a century, the death of the outlaw John Ringo has remained one of the 
mind-boggling unsolved mysteries of the Old West. Not any more.” 


Eddie Sherman, 
Mid Week Press Newspapers 


Talei Publishers, Inc. 


Post Office Box No. 25098 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96825 


Toll-Free 1-(800) 396-0500 


JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER 
Three Washington, D.C. museums are 
currentiv hosting four important exhibi- 
tions of the works of the renowned 
American expatriate artist, James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler. Not since galleries in 
the United States and abroad honored 
Whistlers memory during the years im- 
mediately following his 1903 death has 
such a wide range of the artists work 
been available for public viewing in one 
city. 

The largest and most comprehensive 
show—‘“James McNeill Whistler'—is on 
view at the National Gallery of Art (202- 
737-4215) until August 20. The two 
hundred paintings, watercolors, pastels, 
sketches, and prints encompass every as- 
pect of Whistlers artistic endeavor from 


“GOLD AND BROWN,” (SELF PORTRAIT) 1896-1898 


his early seascapes and genre scenes to 
his later sketches of shop fronts and fe- 
male nudes. Also represented are his ex- 
periments with Japanese motifs, his por- 
traits and decorative designs, and his fa- 
mous nocturnes and Venetian pastels. A 
highlight of the exhibit, which was orga- 
nized in collaboration with the Tate 
Gallery in London and the Réunion des 
Musċes Nationaux and the Musée d'Or- 
sav of Paris, is Whistlers Arrangement in 
Grev and Black: Portrait of the Painters 
Mother (1871), commonly known as 


AMERICAN GALLERV X 


art & artifacts 


Whistlers Mother. On loan from the Lou- 
vre in Paris, it has not been seen in this 
country in more than a decade. A com- 
prehensive exhibition catalog is available, 
and numerous public programs are 
planned. 

The National Gallery also presents 
“Prints by James McNeill 
Whistler and His Contem- 
poraries” until September 
24. Divided into five sec- 
tions, this display of ap- 
proximately 140 prints il- 
lustrates the achievements 
of Whistler and his Euro- 
pean and American con- 
temporaries from the print- 
making resurgence of the 
1860s through to the early 
twentieth century. 

“In Pursuit of the But- 
terfly: Portraits of James 
McNeill Whistler” can be 
seen until August 13 at 
the Smithsonian’s Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery (202-357-1915). 
This show brings together eighty depic- 
tions of Whistler from his days as a stu- 
dent in Paris to his last years in turn-of- 
the-century London. The assembled 
paintings, sculpture, prints, drawings, 
photographs, and periodicals reveal as- 
pects of the flamboyant artists personal 
and public life and follow the evolution 
of his carefully self-constructed image as 
a popular icon in Victorian London. 

In “Whistler & Japan,” the Smithson- 
ian Institution’s Freer Gallery of Art (202- 
357-2104)—which houses the most 
comprehensive permanent collection of 
the artists works—uses a selection of 
Japanese prints, paintings, and ceramics 
alongside Whistlers own Japanese-in- 
spired paintings to demonstrate the enor- 
mous influence that Japanese artforms 
had on Whistlers approach to painting. 
The show will continue through 1995. 

Whistler, born in Lowell, Massachu- 
setts in 1834, lived part of his youth in 
Russia (where his father helped Czar 
Nicholas I build a railroad), left the Unit- 
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ed States for good in 1855, and divided 
his time thereafter between London and 
Paris. Elitist, irreverent, and independent, 
Whistler refined his art into something 
that was uniquely his own. An advocate 
of “art for arts sake” and “self-expres- 
sion,” he believed that a work of art was 


“ARRANGEMENT IN GREY AND BLACK: PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER'S MOTHER,” 1871 


an object of paint or ink—not a story, a 
moral, or a symbol. The subject matter of 
the painting was secondary (as witnessed 
by the titles he attached to his works) to 
the arrangement of color on the canvas. 
“As music is the poetry of sound,” he 
said, “so is painting the poetry of sight, 
and the subject-matter has nothing to do 
with harmony of sound or color.” 
Whistlers Mother may be one of the most 
famous portraits in the world; to the artist 
it was Arrangement in Grey and Black, 
Number One. 


SIEGE AT LOUISBOURG, 1745 
Boston National Historical Park at the 
Charlestown Navv Vard, Massachusetts 
(617-242-5642), until October 15—ob- 
serves the 250th anniversarv of New 
England colonists' successful eighteenth- 
centurv siege of the French Fortress of 
Louisbourg in Nova Scotia, Canada, 
through a multimedia displav of artworks 
and artifacts. The exhibit, made possible 
through a consortium of Canadian and 
U.S. partners, illustrates how deeply the 
pasts of the two nations are intertwined. 


SILVER IN AMERICAN LIFE, 
1840-1940 

Milwaukee Art Museum, Wisconsin 
(414-224-3200), until August 13—charts, 
through a display of more than 150 
items, the extraordinary rise of the Am- 
erican silver industry and illustrates the 
design, production, marketing, and use 
of silver objects. All major manufactur- 
ers are represented in this exhibit, which 
especially highlights pieces originating 
with Gorham and Tiffany. 


MADE IN AMERICA: TEN 
CENTURIES OF AMERICAN ART 
The Saint Louis Art Museum, Missouri 
(314-721-0072), until September 4— 
draws on the collections of five major 
American museums to display 160 


paintings, 
photographs, 
sculptures, 
NORTHWEST-COAST INDIAN MASK and decorative 
works that dramatically illustrate the 
changes America has undergone in the 
past millennium and how various cul- 
tures have woven their creative threads 
into the national fabric. The exhibit will 
travel to Toledo, Ohio; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; and Pittsburgh. 


DRESSING THE AMERICAN 
BRIDE, 1830-1990 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Cal- 
ifornia (213-857-6111), until July 16— 
offers a retrospective of wedding attire 
worn by American brides through a dis- 
play of twenty-one gowns, each a reflec- 
tion of the style and taste of its time. 
Highlights of the exhibit include an 1837 
Quaker wedding dress and gowns by 
such notable designers as Charles Worth, 
Madeleine Vionnet, and James Galanos. 


AMERICAN DINER: THEN 

AND NOW 

Museum of Our National Heritage, Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts (617-861-6559), 
until July 30—investigates this uniquely 
American phenomenon in an interac- 
tive display of an authentic 1950s-era 
“diner.” Photographs, artworks, and ar- 


SELECTION OF SILVER FLATWARE, FROM “SILVER IN AMERICAN LIFE 1840-1940” 
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tifacts illustrate how these eateries be- 
came a fixture on the nation’s landscape 
and in its psyche. 


N.C. WYETH, EXPERIMENT AND 
INVENTION, 1925-1935 
Brandywine River Museum, Chadds 
Ford, Pennsylvania (215-388-7601), un- 
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UNTITLED (LOBSTERMAN) 1927, BY N.C. WYETH 


til September 4—showcases twenty- 
four oil paintings completed by the artist 
during the 1920s and ‘30s. In these in- 
novative pieces—some not displayed 
since 1935—Wyeth departed from his 
earlier illustrative and commissioned 
works by experimenting with a wide 
range of new styles and subjects. 


AMERICA’S BASEBALL STADIUMS 
Everhart Museum, Scranton, Pennsylva- 
nia (717-346-7186), until July 23— 
evokes the nostalgia of baseball through 
a photographic essay by Jim Dow that 
documents the architectural beauty and 
enduring uniqueness of America’s grand 
stadiums and small-town ball fields. 


AMERICAN ARTS & CRAFTS 
Public Museum of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan (616-456-3977), until August 19— 
showcases one hundred pieces of furni- 
ture, ceramics, and metalwork that ex- 
emplify the “Arts and Crafts” doctrine of 
functional design, natural materials, and 
handcrafted construction. Organized by 
the Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
and circulated by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, the exhibit includes works 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, Greene and 
Greene, and Louis Comfort Tiffany. x 


William Bovd ... America's Favorite 
Hero Of The Western Screen ... 

In The Role That Made Him A Siar... 

Now Availabie On Home Video Tapel 


= Hopalong 


idy 


Full Length Shoot ‘em Up 
Western Movie Classics 
... the best of all the Hoppy 


Films ever made! 


Co-starring Robert Mitchum ... George “Gabby” Hayes ... Victor 
Jory ... Andy Clyde ... George Reeves ... Russell Hayden ... 
Kermit Maynard ... In A First-Time-Ever-Available Home Video 
Collector’s Edition At Our Give-Away Price! 


William Boyd starred in all 66 Hopalong 
Cassidy films. You can now own six of the 
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very best Hoppy films he ever made in this 


feature film ... hired guns ... cattle stam- 
pedes ... renegade outlaws ... climactic 
showdowns ... 6-1/2 hours of blazing six 
shooter excitement. Real Old Western enter- 
tainment like they don’t make any more. 


Saddle up! You won’t find this exclusive 


Hopalong Cassidy exclusive new home video edition. Hit the home video edition in any store. Every 
trail and ride alongside Hoppy to non-stop classic Hoppy film is the original uncut ver- 

Enters thrills in the dangerous days when a six- sion and the quality is crystal clear. Plus you 

gun ruled the West. You get high Western get the very first of all the Hopalong Cassidy 

The Showd own adventure in every action-packed full length films ever made ...a rare Western gem worth 


the price of the entire collection. Preview 
the videos in your own home. We promise 
you'll treasure and enjoy them like none 
you’ve ever owned or your money back 
(less P & H) absolutely no questions asked. 


| VIDEO BARGAINS, Dept. HL-27 

i One Eversley Ave., Norwalk, CT 06851 

- Please rush me those Hopalong Cassidy Film Classics on 
i Video Tape | have checked below on your full money back 
| guarantee if not delighted. 

O COLLECTION #1 - 3 Full Length Movies only $19.98 

CI COLLECTION #2 - 3 Different Full Length Movies only $19.98 
O SAVE $15.00 Buy COLLECTIONS #1 & #2 for only $29.98. 


Includes the very 
first of all the Hoppy 
films ever made ... 
“Hopalong Cassidy 

... sure to 


Enters” 
become a valuable 
collector’s favorite! 


Hoppy Serves A 
Writ 


Colt Comrades 
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CHARGE IT: O VISA LI MasterCard 


Own it now for less |! dil Exp. Date —— 
Leather Burners than $6.00! ap 
COLLECTOR'S EDITION - NOT AVAILABLE IN STORES jib State Zip 


THE OTHER TRIAL 
A IPE CE GT 


TUESDAV, March 1, 1932 was chilly and damp in Hopewell, New 
Jersey. At the country home of Charles Augustus Lindbergh— 
world-renowned “Lucky Lindv'—Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
had taken a midafternoon stroll. Looking up at the mansion’s 
second-story nursery window, she fetched a few pebbles and 
tossed them against the windowpane. The nursemaid ap- 
peared, with twenty-month-old Charles Jr. in her arms. Anne 
waved to him, and the curly-haired boy smiled in recognition. 

Ata little past 7:00 pM. that evening, the nurse readied the 
child for bed. Because he had a cold, she coated the bovs 
chest with Vicks VapoRub before slipping him into a one- 
piece Doctor Denton sleeping suit. 

The nursemaid placed the baby in his crib and drew the cov- 
ers to his chin. Then she and Anne secured the three nursery 
windows by locking the shutters—except for the corner win- 
dows ill-fitting pair, which wouldn't quite latch—before clos- 
ing the windows themselves. By 8:00 Pm., the child was asleep. 

Located sixty miles from Manhattan, “Highfields,” as the 
Lindbergh estate was known, was intentionally remote and 
secluded. Mountains guarded the four-hundred-acre wooded 
site on the north, swamps and fields on the south. Even so, 
aerial photographs of the fourteen-room mansion, some cap- 
tioned “A Nest for the Lone Eagle,” appeared in newspapers. 
One paper even printed a detailed floor plan. Like it or not, 
Charles Lindbergh could not shake the unrelenting attention 
of the press and adoring public. 

At 8:25 £M., Colonel Lindbergh, who had spent the day in 
New York on business, drove down the long dirt lane leading 
to the house. About a half-hour later, while he and Anne sat 
before a fire in the living room, Charles thought that he heard 
a noise, “like the sound of slats from an orange crate falling off 
a chair.” “What was that?” he asked. Anne had heard nothing. 
They resumed their conversation. 

At a little after 10:00 P.M. the nursemaid looked in on the 


Noted illustrator Dean Cornwell covered the 1935 “Trial of the Century” as 
a newspaper artist. This sketch shows the Flemington, New Jersey courtroom 
during the questioning of Lindbergh-kidnapping suspect Richard Hauptmann. 
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COURTESY OF PATRICIA JANIS BRODER. 
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BY EDWARD OXFORD SIX DECADES BEFORE OJ. SIMPSON, AMERICA WAS 
TRANSFIXED BY ANOTHER MURDER TRIAL INVOLVING TRAGEDY, DRAMA, 
AND A NATIONALLY KNOWN FIGURE. EVEN TODAY THE LINDBERGH 
KIDNAPPING STIRS MEMORIES, TOUCHES HEARTS, AND PERPLEXES MINDS. 
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On the night of March 1, 1932, twentv- 
month-old Charles Lindbergh, Jr. was 
abducted from his famous parents’ secluded 
Hopewell, New Jersey estate. The kidnappers 
had gained access to the baby’s second-floor 
nursery with a crude homemade ladder. 


child. Standing near the crib in the dark- 
ness, she was surprised not to hear him 
breathing. She reached into the crib. It 
was empty. 

Within moments, the parents rushed 
to the nursery. The tableau would ever 
be etched in their memories. They 
stared at the vacant crib. Lindbergh said: 
“Anne, they have taken our baby!” 

“They.” Ever since his daring flight 
from New York to Paris in 1927—the 
“Lone Eagle” in the Spirit of St. Louis— 
“they” had denied Lindbergh the nor- 
malcy and privacy he craved. “They” 
were the admirers, the autograph-seek- 
ers, and the reporters and photogra- 
phers who had turned him into a living 
legend—and who had now created the 
backdrop for tragedy. 


CULVER PICTURES, INC. 
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The nursery’ corner window had 
been opened. One of its shutters wass- 
wung back. On the windowsill rested a 
white envelope. The note inside [see 
photo opposite] was scrawled in blue 
ink.* With odd misspellings, it read: 

Dear Sir! 

Have 50,000 $ redy 2500 $ in 20 $ bills 
5000 $ in 10 $ bills and 10000 $ in 5 $ 
bills. After 2-4 days we will inform you 
were to deliver the Mony. 

We warn you for making anyding pub- 
lic or for notify the polise 

the child is in gut care. 

Indication for all letters are singnature 
and 3 holes. 

The “singnature” was a curious sym- 
bol that included two interlocking, par- 
tially colored circles. 

The fifty thousand dollars demanded 
in the note would be roughly equivalent 
to a half-million dollars today. 

The police, summoned to the Lind- 
*Lindbergh refrained from opening or touching the 
envelope until after the police arrived and examined 


it for fingerprints. 
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bergh estate, could detect no clear fin- 
gerprints in the nursery or on the note. 
But about seventy-five feet from the 
house they found a crudely fashioned, 
three-section ladder. Two of the uprights 
and a rung were broken. Below the win- 
dow, a chisel lay on the ground. And 
there were footprints on the muddy 
earth—of which, regrettably, no careful 
measurements or molds were made. 

It appeared that the ladder had held 
the kidnapper while going up to the cor- 
ner window, but when he descended 
with the child, it had given way. By what- 
ever means, the boy with a dimple in his 
chin— 'Fat Lamb” as his mother called 
him; nicknamed “Buster” by his father— 
had been spirited away in the night. 


The next morning, headlines announc- 
ing the abduction stunned the nation. 
More than three hundred reporters and 
photographers laid siege to the Lind- 
bergh home. And droves of curiosity- 
seekers arrived, obliterating clues as 
they roamed the grounds. Two hundred 
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state troopers and police sought to bring 
order out of chaos. 

“There's absolutely no limit on space” 
for this story, city editors told their 
newsmen. More than a million words 
were written on the “Crime of the Cen- 
tury” before it was a week old. 

Colonel H. Norman Schwarzkopf, 
head of the New Jersey state police, 
commanded efforts to solve the dramat- 
ic case. Kidnapping, at the time, was a 
state, not a federal offense. Accordingly, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
would be limited to a behind-the-scenes 
role, rather than wield full authority. 

Assembling the most “extensive search 
party since Booth shot Lincoln,” police 
combed the woodlands, questioned the 
workmen who had helped build the 
mansion, checked records of long-dis- 
tance calls in and out of Hopewell, and 
searched every house within five miles of 
the Lindbergh estate. In a matter of days, 
Schwarzkopfs card index numbered a 
hundred leads from an aroused public. 

Descriptions of the child appeared in 
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newspapers and were broadcast on ra- 
dio stations. “Study these pictures well,” 
enjoined a newsreel narrator. “Remem- 
ber that the kidnappers may have cut 
short his curls or may have dyed his 
hair. Watch for him everywhere. Bring 
him back to his mothers arms.” 

A New Hampshire clairvoyant said 
that the baby was being held by an elder- 
ly couple. A businessman was arrested in 
Connecticut because a woman heard him 
“talking about an infant.” Chicago police 
raided a rooming house on a tip that the 
baby was there. A vacationer driving 
across the country with New Jersey li- 
cense plates was stopped and questioned 
by police more than a dozen times. 

The Lindberghs were deluged by 
thousands of letters—sympathy cards, 


death threats, fake ransom notes. One 


persuasive stranger talked himself into 
Anne Lindbergh's presence, only to be- 
gin reciting Hamlets “To be, or not to 
be” soliloquy. 

The bereft aviator, overriding Schwarz- 
kopf's objections, followed his own lines 
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A ransom note found in the nursery 
demanded $50,000 in exchange for the child; 
its mysterious “singnature” included two 
interlocking circles and an ink blot. The 
three-piece kidnap ladder (being examined 
above by police, reporters, and curiosity 
seekers) was of flimsy construction; one of 
the rungs had apparently broken during 
commission of the crime. 


of pursuit. In anguished dealings, Lind- 
bergh was to take on unlikely case- 
solvers: the imprisoned Al Capone, who 
offered a reward to find the culprits... 
two underworld figures who scoured 
gangland . . . a convicted swindler who 
claimed to know where the child was 
being kept . . . a scheming boat-builder 
who led him on false searches for the 
phantom kidnappers . . . all to no avail. 
Then, a week after the kidnapping, 
the search-scenario took a startling turn. 
Enter upon the scene one Dr. John Fran- 
cis Condon, a seventv-two-vear-old re- 
tired schoolteacher in the Bronx in New 
York City. Something of a “local charac- 


Charles Lindbergh paid the ransom monev 
but did not get his son back; ten weeks after 
the abduction the child was found, dead. 
More than two vears later; a license number 
jotted on the margin of one of the circulated 
ransom bills led authorities to Bronx 
carpenter Bruno Richard Hauptmann (seen 
above center, during his arraignment). 


ter,” this concerned citizen saw the 
Lindbergh kidnapping as more than a 
crime: it was a national disgrace. 
Condon righteously penned a letter to 
his hometown paper, the Bronx Home 
News. It appeared in the March 8 edi- 
tion. He offered all that he could scrape 
together—a thousand dollars—to help 
pay the ransom. He stood ready to go 
anywhere to meet with the kidnapper. 
And he gave his name and address. 
Incredibly, the very next day Condon 
received a one-page handwritten reply 
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from a person claiming to represent the 
kidnappers. The note accepted him as a 
go-between. And it was marked with the 
same mysterious symbol that had ap- 
peared on the ransom note.* 

Lindbergh agreed to have Condon act 
on his behalf. The doctor stayed in tenu- 
ous contact with the mysterious symbol- 
signer by placing messages in newspaper 
advertising columns. These he signed 
'Jafsie'—the phonetic sound of Con- 
don’s own initials: J.EC. The stranger re- 
sponded with telephone calls and with 
notes mailed or hand-delivered by ran- 
dom cab-drivers. 

Condon met with the mystery man 
just two times; he, and he alone, set eyes 
on him. Their first meeting took place 
on the cold night of March 12 near 


*Details of the ransom notes—and especially partic- 


ulars of the distinctive 'singnature'— were withheld 
from the press and public. 
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Woodlawn Cemetery in the Bronx. 

“Have you gootit the money?” the 
man asked. 

“I can’t bring the money until I see the 
baby,” replied Condon. 

In the darkness, Condon spoke for 
more than an hour with the stranger, 
who wore a fedora and kept his coat col- 
lar up about his face. Of medium height 
and weight, the man had deep-set eyes 
and seemed to speak with a German ac- 
cent. He called himself “John.” 

After first alarming Condon by asking 
“Would I burn if the baby is dead?,” the 
man then assured him that the child was 
safe on a “boad” (his way of pronounc- 
ing “boat.”) The stranger spoke of the 
circle-markings on the ransom note. 
Then Condon held up two large safety 
pins. “The baby was held in the crib by 
safety pins,” the man said. 

“John” said that there were four men 
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and two women in the kidnap gang. 
They had “prepared a year” for the kid- 
napping. To prove to Johns 'Number 
One' that Condon had met with him, 
the doctor was to place an ad saving 
“Money is ready.” In turn, John would 
send him a token of good faith. 

A few days later, Condon received a 
package in the mail. Inside was the 
baby’s sleeping-suit. 

The press knew nothing of the meet- 
ing. In secrecy, clerks at the J.P. Morgan 
bank in Wall Street put together the ran- 
som money—$25,000 in twenty-dollar 
bills, $15,000 in ten-dollar bills, and 
$10,000 in five-dollar bills. There were 
4,750 bills in all. Each serial number 
was written onto a record sheet. 

On the night of April 2, Condon and 
“John” arranged to meet again—this 
time in Saint Raymonds Cemetery in 
the Bronx. Lindbergh waited in his car 
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nearbv with a box containing the 
$50,000.* 

A specter-like figure appeared among 
the tombstones. “Hey, Docktor!” he 
called out. Lindbergh, forty yards away, 
also heard the man. It was “John.” 

“Have you gottit the money?” asked 
“John.” Condon, after returning to the 
car for the box, handed it to him. The 
man opened it and inspected the bun- 
dles of cash with a shaded flashlight. 

Condon asked to be taken to the 
child. The man handed him a note—not 
to be opened for six hours. “You'll find 
him on the boad Nelly,” he said, then 
disappeared back into the darkness. The 
ransom hand-off had taken less than 
two minutes. At Condon’ behest, Lind- 


*The kidnapper or kidnappers had by this time 
upped the ransom demand to $70,000. Lindbergh 
brought with him a package containing an addition- 
al $20,000 in $50 notes, but Condon was able to 
convince “John” to accept only $50,000. 
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Crowds of the curious soon converged on the 
house where Hauptmann lived. Police 
tearing apart the suspect’ garage discovered 
nearly $14,000 in ransom money. A few of 
the bills—and a loaded pistol—were found 
in a hollowed-out wall plank. 


bergh read the note at once: 

“The boy is on the Boad Nelly. It is a 
small boad 28 feet long. Two person are 
on the boad. They are innosent, you will 
find the Boad between Horesneck Beach 
and gay Head near Elizabeth Island.” 

For two days Lindbergh flew above 
the waters near Marthas Vineyard, seek- 
ing the “Boad Nelly.” There was not a 
trace of it. Now, even the indomitable 
Lindbergh was dispirited. The kidnap- 
pers had the ransom money. But the 
Lindberghs did not have their child. 


On April 6, the U.S. Treasury Depart- 


A macabre, carnival-like atmosphere 
pervaded the 1935 trial of Hauptmann in 
Flemington, New Jersev. Hundreds of specta- 
tors filled the courtroom; hundreds more 
jammed the street outside, where hawkers 
sold tiny “kidnap ladders.” Hauptmann was 
poorly defended by flamboyant but fading 
Edward “Death House” Reilly (above right). 


ment began distributing a quarter-mil- 
lion copies of a fifty-seven-page pam- 
phlet listing the serial numbers of the 
4,750 ransom bills. Bank tellers were to 
advise the Treasury Department if they 
came across any of the bills. A sketch of 
“John” was given to FBI agents. 

The police turned their attention to 
the Lindbergh household staff at 
Hopewell and staff members of the Mor- 
row estate in Englewood, sixty miles to 
the north. Loyal though the families 
were to their employees, investigators 
came to think of the kidnapping as an 
“inside job.” One Morrow maid in par- 
ticular, Violet Sharpe, drew their atten- 
tion; she was evasive as to her where- 
abouts at the time of the kidnapping. 
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Then, on May 12, 1932, seventy-two 
days after his kidnapping, the search for 
Charles Lindbergh, Jr. abruptly ended. 
The news was both shocking and heart- 
breaking. The baby had been found, 
dead, in the woods about four miles 
from the Lindbergh home. After more 
than two months’ apparent exposure to 
weather and predators, the remains had 
been reduced almost to a skeleton. 

Much of the nation learned of the 
grim discovery before Charles Lind- 
bergh himself had word of it. Aboard a 
Coast Guard cutter off the New Jersey 
coast, pursuing yet another false lead, he 
was reached by coded message. 

Only through happenstance had the 
body been found at all. Two men in a 
truck had been hauling a load of lumber 
along a back road. They stopped so that 
one could answer a call of nature. About 
seventy-five feet from the road, he came 
upon the remains. Soon enough, crowds 
gathered near the finding place. Peanut 
vendors set up stands on the roadside. 

The autopsy report concluded that 
the Lindbergh baby had died from “a 
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fractured skull due to external vio- 
lence.” The child had likely succumbed 
within hours after the abduction. 

America was heartsick at the news of 
the childs death. The New York Daily 
News called the kidnappers “damnable 
fiends, inhuman monsters.” The State of 
New Jersey offered a $25,000 reward for 
their capture. In Washington, senators 
and representatives united in an effort to 
push through a severe law for kidnap- 
pers. In a matter of weeks, the so-called 
“Lindbergh Law” that made kidnap- 
pings a federal offense would be passed. 

An outraged public demanded that 
the police find the killer-kidnappers at 
just about any cost. But the trail had 
grown cold. 


Desperate investigators renewed their 
intensive interrogation of Violet Sharpe, 
but became too bullying. Rather than 
endure more grilling, the distraught 
woman killed herself by swallowing 
potassium cyanide. Years later, police 
files would indicate that she had merely 
been covering up romantic dalliances 
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that she did not wish made public. 

Albert Osborn, a world-renowned 
handwriting expert, was called upon to 
scrutinize the ransom notes. Osborn 
came to think that one man—a Ger- 
man— had written all of the them. 

Psychiatrist Dr. Dudley Schoenfeld, 
pondering “John’s” handwriting and 
other scraps of evidence, “sketched” 
him from the inside: the man was likely 
of German origin, still “thought” in Ger- 
man, had seen military service, had 
served time in jail, lived in the Bronx, 
and was a workman of some sort. 

U.S. Forest Service technician Arthur 
Koehler, an expert on trees and wood, 
studied the kidnap ladder for months. 
He scoured lumber mills from New York 
to Alabama, tracing shipments to lum- 
beryards in a quest for wood matching 
the pieces used in fashioning the ladder. 
The trail led him to the Bronx. 

The worldwide depression, strangely 
enough, would pull tight the dragnet. 
On May 1, 1933, the drain of U.S. gold 
reserves forced the nation off the gold 
standard. After that date, no person was 
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permitted to hold more than $100 in 
gold certificates. Because most of the 
ransom bills were gold notes, the kid- 
nappers were now holding bills that 
grew more conspicuous each day. 

New York City police began tracking 
the ransom notes on a large map. Each 
black pin indicated where a five-dollar 
ransom bill had been spotted; a red pin, 
a ten; a green pin, a twenty. By the fall of 
1933 a line of pins had formed along 
subway routes in Manhattan. A few 
sprouted in the Bronx. 

From the recollections of store clerks, 
a description emerged of the note-pass- 
er: a man with sharp blue eyes, high 
cheekbones, and pointed chin, who 
spoke with a German accent. 


Finally, on Tuesday, September 18, 1934, 
police got their long-hoped-for “break.” 
In the Bronx, a bank teller came upon a 
ten-dollar gold note corresponding to 
the ransom money list. Someone had 
penciled “4U-13-41” on one margin. 
Officers backtracked the note to a gas 
station in upper Manhattan. The man- 
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Colonel Lindbergh was one of those testifying 
against Hauptmann; the aviator also 
attended every day of the trial, sitting some 
fifteen feet from the accused kidnapper. 
Hundreds of reporters (with telegraphers, 
above) filed more than 300,000 words of copy 
per day for an insatiable public. 


ager recognized the penciling as his. A 
few days earlier a customer had handed 
him the gold note after purchasing gaso- 
line. Mistrustful, the manager jotted 
down the license number of his Dodge. 
At the New York Motor Vehicle Bu- 
reau, License 4U-13-41 was registered to 
a man named Richard Hauptmann. He 
lived at 1279 East 222nd Street, in the 
Bronx. His registration card indicated 
that he was thirty-four years old, Ger- 
man-born, and a carpenter by trade. 
That evening, New York City police 
officers, FBI agents, and members of the 
New Jersey State Police took up posi- 
tions in three Ford sedans in Haupt- 
manns neighborhood. The suspect lived 
in a two-story house on a quiet street. 
About fifty feet from the house stood a 


weatherbeaten one-car garage. 

The next morning, Hauptmann step- 
ped out of the house, walked to the 
garage, gotinto a blue Dodge, and drove 
toward Manhattan. The pursuers soon 
cut Hauptmann off, pulled him from his 
car, and handcuffed him. “What is this?” 
stammered Hauptmann. In his wallet 
was a twenty-dollar gold note. Its serial 
number corresponded with one on the 
ransom list. 


Ten years previously, Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann had sailed from Germany 
as a stowaway. He had stepped ashore in 
New York with no passport and only a 
few cents. Now, with his wife, Anna, and 
their ten-month-old son, Manfried, he 
rented the second floor of the house on 
222nd Street. 
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Hauptmann began spending some of 
the money from the cache. 


Hauptmann’s story was so incredible 
that it just might be true. But how could 
a true story sound so incredible? The 
police stared at Hauptmann in disbelief. 
In a matter of hours, Hauptmann, un- 
shaven, limp, and sweaty, was posi- 
tioned against a wall along with clean- 
shaven policemen in fresh, civilian suits. 
Six people who had received ransom 
bills came in to study the lineup. Five 
picked out Hauptmann. But Dr. Con- 
don—the only person to see “Cemetery 
John”—chose to remain silent. Law offi- 
cers cursed him for his hesitancy. 
Before a Bronx judge, Hauptmann 
pleaded not guilty to the charge of ex- 
tortion. For two days, police did their 


7 2 muscular best to beat a confession out of 
£ him. “They turned the lights out,” he 
ġ later told his wife, “so I couldn’t see who 
7 was hitting me. They punched me and 


Hauptmann had attended public 
school in Germany, learned carpentry, 
and served as a machine-gunner and 
been wounded on the Western Front 


during World War I. 

Searching Hauptmann’s house, the 
police found field glasses and New Jer- 
sey road maps. They asked Hauptmann 
what he knew of the Lindbergh kidnap- 
ping. He said he had read of it in the 
newspapers. After three hours of ques- 
tioning, the police put him under arrest. 
He neither had nor asked for a lawyer. 

The police took Hauptmann to an old 
station house in lower Manhattan, off the 
reporters’ beaten path. There, in a hard- 
back chair, he underwent twenty-four 
hours of unsparing interrogation. Had he 
ever built a ladder? No. Read the Bronx 
Home News? No. Know Violet Sharpe? 
No. Know any workman who helped 
build the Lindbergh house? No. Ever see 
Colonel Lindbergh? Yes, in photographs. 

On the night of the kidnapping, 
Hauptmann said, he had been at the 
bakery where his wife worked. As for 
the night Condon met “John,” he 
couldn't recall, offhand, where he had 
been. On the night of the ransom hand- 
off, he was in his apartment with his 
wife and their friends. 

Officers forced Hauptmann to copy 
phrases from the ransom notes, with 
their misspellings, hour after hour—un- 
til he collapsed over the writing table. 

Meanwhile, police in the Bronx 
ripped into Hauptmann’s garage. They 
made an astounding discovery. Hidden 
there was nearly $14,000 in tens and 


Convicted and condemned to death for the 
murder of the Lindbergh baby, Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann steadfastly maintained 
to the end that he was innocent. 


twenties—more than eight hundred 
bills in all. Every single serial number 
appeared on the list of ransom bills. 

By late afternoon, news of the alleged 
kidnappers apprehension had leaked 
out. Crowds gathered in front of the 
Hauptmann house, and newsreel planes 
flew low over it. An untended wash 
flapped on the line. 

At the station house, the bleary-eyed 
suspect gave an accounting for the mon- 
ey. His friend and business partner, one 
Isidor Fisch, had left some belongings— 
a trunk, suitcases, and a shoebox—with 
Hauptmann just before returning to 
Germany the previous year. Hauptmann 
had stored the shoebox on a closet shelf. 
During the summer, water seeped into 
the closet. Hauptmann took out the 
soaked shoebox and, for the first time, 
looked inside. There, sodden, were gold 
certificates. Once the bills were dry, he 
counted them. The ten- and twenty-dol- 
lar gold bills totalled $14,600. Without 
telling his wife, he wrapped them into 
bundles and hid them in the garage. 

Fisch had died of tuberculosis in Ger- 
many that spring. In late summer, be- 
cause Fisch had owed him some $7,000, 
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kicked me. They strapped me to a chair 
and kicked me in the chest and stom- 
ach.” The persuaders battered Haupt- 
mann black and blue. But they got not a 
word of confession out of him. 

Investigators learned that, not long af- 
ter the Lindbergh baby was kidnapped, 
Hauptmann’ finances had seemed to 
improve. Though working only part- 
time, he was able to buy good furniture, 
go on hunting trips, speculate on the 
stock market, and pay for a trip to Ger- 
many for his wife. 

A New Jersey State Police detective 
moved into the Hauptmann apartment; 
Anna and her son stayed with friends. 
The detective claimed to notice that 
about eight feet of a floorboard in 
Hauptmanns attic had been sawn off 
and removed. “Rail 16,” a portion of the 
kidnap ladder, was brought to the attic. 
Its wood appeared to match that of the 
floorboard, and four nail holes in the rail 
lined up with holes in an attic joist. 

New Jersey grand jurors heard more 
than a score of witnesses and viewed the 
ransom notes, the ladder, and the attic 
plank. Then they indicted Hauptmann 
for kidnapping the Lindbergh baby. On 
the night of October 19, a nine-car po- 
lice caravan transferred the prisoner to 
Flemington, New Jersey for trial. 


Although he had not yet been tried, for 
continued on page 66 


Bi ek L-KOR 
EPILOGUE: THE CASE 


THAT WILL NOT DIE 


“THEY THINK that when I die, the case will 
die. They think it will be like a book I 
close. But the book, it will never close.” 
Such were the prophetic words of Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann, spoken not long 
before his death. 

The questions that people asked on 
the night of his electrocution are ones 
that still puzzle students of the Lind- 
bergh kidnap case. Was Hauptmann re- 
ally guilty as judged? If so, how was he 
able to commit such a crime on his 
own? If he had accomplices, who were 
they? And—most disturbing—if Haupt- 
mann had no partat all in it, as he main- 
tained to the very end, who did wreak 
this crime of horror? 

Conjecture as to what exactly hap- 
pened in that darkened nursery, and just 
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how and why it happened, began as & 


soon as headlines told the world of the ġ 
crime. Reporter Laura Vitrav, for exam- 
ple, slap-dashed a book called The Great 
Lindbergh Hullabaloo, which surmised 
the babv was 'well and safe.' Davs after 
the book appeared, the dead child was 
found. A peculiar booklet titled No. 2310, 
Criminal File depicted the Lindbergh babv 
as having been killed bv woodland ani- 
mals. Pamphlets charged that German 
and Japanese agents had stolen the baby. 
Another booklet called the kidnap-mur- 
der the work of Soviet agents. One wild- 
eyed imagining led to another. 
Memoirs by several of the persons 
who helped convict Hauptmann—such 
as Dr. John Condon, Albert Osborn, and 
Arthur Koehler further detailed the evi- 
dence against him. Executioner Robert 
Elliott even wrote of his role in the case. 
Some thirty years after the crime, 
George Waller set forth Kidnap: The Sto- 
ry of the Lindbergh Case (Dial Press, 
1961). This six-hundred-page best-sell- 


Key pieces of evidence relating to the Lind- 
bergh case, including the kidnap ladder (bot- 
tom of picture), can be seen today in the New 
Jersey State Police Museum in West Trenton. 


er portrayed in one huge mural the kid- 
napping, capture, trial, and execution. 
Wallers historian-journalist effort was to 
stand as the definitive work on the kid- 
nap matter. Another solid work, Jim 
Fishers The Lindbergh Case (Rutgers 
University Press) appeared in 1987. The 
evidence, according to Fisher—a former 
FBI agent and a criminal justice profes- 
sor—led straight from the baby’s empty 
crib to the electric chair: Hauptmann 
was indeed guilty. 

The case, for all its loose ends, seems 
closed. And yet, over the years, trou- 
bling new questions regarding the evi- 
dence and trial have arisen. 
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For the past decade-and-a-half, lawyer 
Robert R. Bryan of San Francisco has 
striven to clear Hauptmann’s name. Ad- 
amantly, as attorney for the now-de- 
ceased Anna Hauptmann, he tried to 
prove that the accused did not receive a 
fair trial and, moreover, that Haupt- 
mann died an innocent man. Just as 
adamantly, New Jersey authorities have 
held that the jury’s verdict was proper. 

Even so, Bryan's efforts have shed sig- 
nificant and disturbing new light on the 
Lindbergh kidnap case. His research 
into the 34,000 pages of FBI reports, the 
180,000 papers in the New Jersey State 
Police files, and the 23,000-page Gover- 
nor Hoffmann archives has uncovered 
what he terms “a smorgasbord of fraud.” 

To cite just ten examples of once-sup- 
pressed contentions found within such 
files: FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover was 
advised by an agent that “questionable 
tactics would probably come to light ina 
new trial” . . . the logger who said he saw 
Hauptmann near the Lindbergh home at 
first said he had not seen him . . . a wel- 
fare record lists the elderly eyewitness 
who claimed to see Hauptmann driving 
near the estate as “partially blind” . . . a 
cab driver who delivered a ransom note 
was “coerced” into identifying Haupt- 
mann as the sender . . . a woman who 
said she saw Hauptmann in the subway 
on the kidnap night was dissuaded from 
testifying . . . months before the trial, 
Lindbergh declared that he could not 
identify the voice of “John” . . . at the 
lineup, Dr. Condon said Hauptmann 
was “not the man” . . . the handwriting 
expert at times thought that Hauptmann 
had not written the ransom notes... the 
Rail 16 floorboard might well have been 
“fabricated” . . . Fisch had tried to sell 
continued on page 62 


L Soċi a 
ANNA HAUPTMANN 


ANNA HAUPTMANN lived for nearlv six 
decades after a New Jersev jurv judged 
her husband guilty of the “Crime of the 
Centurv'—the murder of the infant son 
of famed aviator Charles Lindbergh. Her 
abiding dream during all of those vears 
was to clear Bruno Richard Haupt- 
manns name. When she died on Octo- 
ber 10, 1994, Mrs. Hauptmanns life's 
work remained incomplete. But the little 
ninety-five-year-old woman with a big 
mission had succeeded in transferring 
her obsession to others, and the effort to 
redeem Bruno Hauptmann continues. 

Born in 1898 near Stuttgart, Germanv, 
Anna Schoeffler had red hair and a pleas- 
ant smile. In 1923 she followed her sister 
to America and settled in the Bronx, New 
York. She began service as a maid and lat- 
er worked in a bakery and lunchroom 
where in 1925 she met Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, whom she called Richard. 
Falling “immediately in love,” Anna mar- 
ried the German immigrant carpenter 
and, eight years later, gave birth to the 
couple’ only child, Manfried. 

Mrs. Hauptmann later recalled her life 
during these years as idyllic. Richard 
worked for various contractors, and Anna 
continued at the bakery. They did well in 
the stock market, buying after the crash of 
1929, and took an extended trip to Cali- 
fornia. At home, they generally spent 
evenings listening to the wireless. “I never 
had an unpleasant day,” said Mrs. Haupt- 
mann. “[Richard] was kind and thought- 
ful and did his best to make me happy.” 

That happiness ended abruptly on Sep- 
tember 19, 1934 when, returning home 
after walking the baby, Mrs. Hauptmann 
found her husband in handcuffs and 
police officers ransacking rooms. She 
walked up to Richard, put her hands on 
his shoulders, and asked “Did you do 
something wrong?” “No,” he replied. She 
believed him for the rest of her life. 

Police charged Hauptmann with the 
kidnapping and murder of Charles and 


Anne Morrow Lindbergh's twenty-month- 
old son. Charles Lindbergh, Jr. had been 
taken from his nursery in the familys se- 
cluded Hopewell, New Jersey mansion on 
the night of March 1, 1932. After the Lind- 
berghs paid a hefty ransom, police found 
the babys body in a shallow woodland 
grave several miles from their home. 

The case dragged on for months with- 
out a break, and as it did, public and po- 
litical pressure to resolve it intensified. 
That someone would take the national 
heros child for ransom and then kill the 
baby created a kind of hysteria through- 
out the country. The nation focused on 
the Lindbergh kidnapping—and after 
Hauptmann’ arrest, his trial—with a 
fascination at least equaling that of the 
1995 murder trial of OJ. Simpson. H.L. 
Mencken called the event “the greatest 
story since the Resurrection.” 

Hauptmann, who had a record of pet- 
ty crime in Germany, always maintained 
his innocence. The case against him was 
comprehensive but largely circumstan- 
tial. During the thirty-two-day trial, 
which ended on February 13, 1935, the 
prosecution presented a mass of evi- 
dence but also relied heavily on emotion 
to carry the jury, describing Hauptmann 
as “Public Enemy No. 1 of the World.” 

Anna Hauptmann appeared as a pri- 
mary witness for the defense, testifying in 
her pronounced German accent that her 
husband could not have been in New Jer- 
sey on the night of the kidnapping. He 
had come to pick her up at the Bronx 
bakery as usual and had spent all of that 
cold, wet, windy night in their apartment. 

Nonetheless, the jury convicted 
Bruno Hauptmann of murder. As the 
judge sentenced her husband to die in 
the electric chair, Mrs. Hauptmann sat 
in shocked silence in the crowded court- 
room, staring at the floor. Only after her 
Richard had been returned to his prison 
cell did she begin to sob. 

Various appeals failed. Days before the 
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execution, New Jersey Governor Harold 
Hoffman pleaded with Anna to ask 
Hauptmann to confess and possibly 
save his life. “No, no, no!” she replied. 
“My husband has only a few hours to 
live. Could I do that to him—make him 
think that I believe . . . that he would kill 
a baby? . . . Never would I do that even 
to save Richards life!” 

On April 3, 1936, Bruno Hauptmann 
was electrocuted in Trenton. In his final 
statement he wrote, “I am glad that my 
life in a world which has not understood 
me has ended. Soon I will be at home 
with my Lord... I am dying an innocent 
man.” Anna also released a statement: 
“My faith in my husband is unfaltering. I 
know he has passed away like a Christian 
who believed in his God and Saviour. He 
has not passed out of life as a kidnapper 
or a murderer, but as an honest man.” 
She spent the rest of her life believing that 
and working to convince others. 

Mrs. Hauptmann moved with her 
child to Philadelphia in 1941 (then to 
the suburb of Yeadon in 1960), working 
at a bakery during the day and cleaning 
offices at night. She retired in her mid- 
seventies and in 1990 moved to New 
Holland, a small town near Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

It took a while for people in these com- 
munities to realize that this unassuming 
lady was the widow of Bruno Haupt- 
mann. She never changed her name and 
always wore the white-gold wedding ring 
Hauptmann had given her—but she 
rarely talked about her past unless asked. 
Then she could go on talking about “my 
Richard” for hours. “She was always 
rather bitter,” recalled a friend, “but she 
was a wonderful Christian lady. She said 
she forgave them all.” But Anna did not 
forgive the justice system. To the end, she 
refused to say “and liberty and justice for 
all” when pledging allegiance to the flag. 

While Mrs. Hauptmann kept a low 
profile near home, she regularly present- 


BY JACK BRUBAKER TO THE DAY OF HER DEATH FIFTY-NINE YEARS AFTER 
BRUNO HAUPIMANNS CONVICTION IN THE LINDBERGH KIDNAPPING, 
HIS WIDOW MAINTAINED AN UNSHAKABLE BELIEF IN HIS INNOCENCE. 


ed her case to a national audience. As 
writers and reporters detected cracks in 
the prosecutions case and questioned 
the verdict, they interviewed the aging 
widow. She contributed to a constant 
stream of books, newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, and television interviews. 

This coverage accelerated after 1981, 
when Anna Hauptmann engaged Robert 
R. Bryan, a San Francisco defense attor- 
ney, to pursue the case. She and Bryan 
persuaded the State of New Jersey to 
open for inspection considerable trial ev- 
idence that had been suppressed. This 
evidence convinced the attorney that 
Bruno Hauptmann had been framed. 
Bryan filed several wrongful-death suits 
against the state and former officials; all 
were rebuffed on technicalities. After the 
New Jersey legislature turned down ap- 
peals to create a special investigative 
commission, Mrs. Hauptmann and Bryan 
applied directly to the governor. Re- 
quests for a pardon went unanswered, 
including a June 1992 letter from Anna 
to then-Governor James Florio. 

Concerned that the effort to exonerate 
her husband would not outlast her life, 
Anna Hauptmann attached a codicil to 
her will asking her attorney to continue 
representing her case. Bryan said shortly 
after her death that he would have done 
so even without the codicil. “I want the 
state to officially right this wrong,” he 
said. “As Mrs. Hauptmann often said, 
‘What they did to my Richard was wrong.’ 
It was her German moral background. If 
something is wrong, you correct it.” 

During her later years, various inter- 
viewers asked Anna Hauptmann how 
she managed to live so long after suffer- 
ing so much. Her reply to each was the 
same: “I am waiting for the truth to 

„ come out. When it does, I die the next 
5 day. And I die in peace.” x 
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= Jack Brubaker is an editor and columnist for 
% the Lancaster, Pennsylvania New Era. 
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THE LONG 
TRIP HOME 


THE SCENE is somber. A funeral train, its 
engine and cars draped in black bunting, 
has just arrived at the Springfield, Illi- 
nois depot. An ornate black hearse, 
drawn by six plumed horses, stands at 
the ready. As thousands of mourners 
watch in silence, the coffin bearing the 
body of assassinated President Abraham 
Lincoln is ceremoniously lifted from the 
presidential car, the United States, and 
carried to the hearse by a military guard 
of honor. 

Such was the setting on a sweltering 
May 3, 1865, at the final stop of the 
twelve-day funeral odyssey that had car- 
ried the body of the slain president 
1,666 miles from Washington, D.C., to 
his Illinois hometown. One hundred 
and thirty years later, the same scene has 
been meticulously re-created in minia- 
ture, at a scale of one inch to the foot, by 
modelers at Illinois Benedictine College 
(IBC) in Lisle. Virtually every detail of 
the president's car, the ornate Civil War 
locomotive and tender that pulled the 
train on part of its sad journey, and the 
elaborate hearse that received the coffin 
have been duplicated in a fifteen-foot- 
long diorama that is touring midwestern 
cities this year. 


The series of memorial commemora- 
tions that began soon after the presidents 
April-15 death and ended with his May 4 
interment added up to almost certainly 
the largest traditional funeral in Ameri- 
cas history. For two full weeks, the 
mourning of the entire nation focused 
first on ceremonies in the nation’s capi- 
tal, then on the slow-moving funeral 
train as it stopped at major northern U.S. 


cities during its cross-country journey, 
and finally on services at Springfield, 
where the president was laid to rest. 
Thousands of mourners paid their last 
respects as Lincolns body lay in state in 
the White House and then the U.S. 
Capitol during the six days following his 
death. Then, early on the morning of 
April 21, the presidential remains were 
taken to the Washington, D.C. train sta- 
tion and placed aboard the United States 
by members of the Veteran Reserve 
Corps. Already in the car was the ex- 
humed coffin containing the body of the 
Lincolns’ young son, Willy, who had 
died in the White House three years be- 
fore. The three hundred people accom- 
panying the rail-borne cortege all or part 
of the way to Springfield climbed aboard 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ED BUNTING. 


eight waiting cars, while their luggage 
was stored in a ninth. 

At 8 A.M., a Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road engine, draped in black, slowly 
pulled the nine-car train out of the sta- 
tion, en route to Baltimore. Along the 
way, the train, by military order, held to 
only five miles per hour wherever peo- 
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BY WAYNE E. WESOLOWSKI A METICULOUSLY CRAFTED DIORAMA 
RE-CREATES THE HISTORIC TRAIN THAT CARRIED THE BODY OF PRESIDENT 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN FROM WASHINGTON, D.C., TO SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Replicated in a one-inch-to-the-foot scale, the 
locomotive “Nashville” (below) is a highlight 
of Illinois Benedictine College’ Lincoln 
Funeral Train diorama. Modelmaker and 
author Wayne Wesolowski (opposite) lends 
scale to the ornate hearse that is also part of 
the display. 


ple gathered to pav their respects. 

In Baltimore and at later stops in Har- 
risburg, Philadelphia, New Xork, Albanv, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Columbus, Indi- 
anapolis, and Chicago, the president's 
coffin was removed and carried in long 
processions to a central location for 
viewing and memorial services. Several 
million citizens turned out for one last 
solemn look at a president thev had 
probably never seen in life. 

Each citv sought to outdo the others 
in the size and qualitv of its tribute. In 
Philadelphia, violence broke out as 
thousands pushed in the lines. Nearly 


half a million attended the New York fu- 
neral. Albany postponed the appearance 
of a traveling menagerie in deference to 
the president, while Cleveland held an 
outdoor service to accommodate the ex- 
pected throng. Ladies at some stops 
were asked not to wear bustles and hoop 
skirts for fear of injury from the crush of 
the crowds. 

Some communities erected huge 
memorial arches across the tracks over 
which the train would pass. One in 
Michigan City, Indiana read: “With Tears 
We Resign Thee to God and History, The 
Purposes of the Almighty are Perfect and 


MODEL PHOTOGRAPHS BY ED BUNTING. 


With measured steps, six-inch-tall members 
of the Veteran Reserve Corps honor guard 
remove Lincoln’ coffin from the presidential 
car “United States” (left). From locomotive to 
hearse, the diorama measures some fifteen 
feet in length (below). 


Must Prevail.” A forty-foot-high arch in 
Chicago, constructed in just a few days, 
cost more than $15,000 to build. 

The private car carrying the presi- 
dents coffin had been specifically in- 
tended for Lincoln, but it had never 
been used by him in life. Built in Alexan- 
dria, Virginia by the U.S. Military Rail- 
road System, it was one of the most op- 
ulent passenger cars of its time. With 
sixteen wheels for a smooth ride, round- 
ed monitor ends, fine woodwork, up- 
holstered walls, and etched-glass win- 
dows, the United States represented the 
finest in railcar construction. 

Although Lincoln had signed legisla- 
tion to make all railroads a “standard 
gauge” of 56.5 inches between rails, in 
1865 the spacing still varied across the 
country. The United States was built to 
allow for this; the cars extra-wide wheel 
treads enabled it to traverse rails spaced 
from 56.5 to 60 inches apart. It was one 
of only two cars in the original train to 
make the entire trip. 


The $6,000 hearse that awaited the 
funeral train in Springfield—impressive 
with its bold trim and high plumes— 
had been sent for the occasion bv the 
mavor of St. Louis. Lincolns custom- 
made coffin, covered in black broad- 
cloth and decorated with silver tacks 
and stars, was taken to the Illinois State 
House, where the presidents body again 
lay in state. Thousands now came to the 
hall in which, as a senatorial candidate 
in 1858, Lincoln had given his “house 
divided” speech; this time they came to 
view the remains before the last of 
twelve funerals concluded the national 
display of mourning on May 4. 


In 1991 Illinois Benedictine College, 
whose holdings include a large Lincoln 
collection, decided that a traveling exhi- 
bition featuring a re-creation in minia- 
ture of the Civil War presidents funeral 
train would be a way of sharing its 
teaching mission with Americans.* 
Chemistry Professor Wayne Wesolows- 
ki [the author of this article and a mod- 
eler with considerable experience] as- 


*The Lincoln Train diorama will be on display at the 
Lincoln Home National Historic Site in Springfield, 
Illinois from July 11 to September 15; at the Lincoln 
Museum in Fort Wayne, Indiana from September 21 
to October 23; and at the Cantigny 1st Division Mu- 
seum in Wheaton, Illinois from November 1 to De- 
cember 31. Additional stops are planned. 
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sumed the task of creating the scene 
from scratch. The exhibit became a fam- 
ily experience when Wesolowskis wife, 
Mary Cay, came on board as project co- 
ordinator—in addition to being the ex- 
pert in charge of miniature bunting and 
fringe—and his son Steve, a chemistry 
major at IBC, agreed to share his model- 
making skills by creating many of the 
small parts and castings. A committee 
that included history professor Philip 
Bean was formed to help guide and sup- 
port the project. 

The Robert R. McCormick (Chicago 
Tribune) Foundation and the Union Pa- 
cific Foundation provided major fund- 
ing for the project, which required more 
than four years for research and con- 
struction. Modelers conducted research 
in history repositories in all seven states 
along the funeral train’s route, in the 


An 1864 photograph portrayed the newly 
completed presidential car “United States” 
outside the builders shops in Alexandria, 
Virginia (above). 


Union Pacific corporate archives, and in 
the National Archives, Library of Con- 
gress, and Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C. The documentary ev- 
idence and historic photographs gath- 
ered were used by John Haines of Beni- 
cia, California, to prepare a detailed set 
of engineering drawings. 

A variety of materials and processes 
were used to fabricate the funeral car's 
1,500 component parts. Wheels, rail- 
ings, windows, springs, and even the 
nuts and bolts were made by casting the 
parts in liquid polyurethane in flexible 
continued on page 70 
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THE REDEMPTION OF 


WILLIAM BOYD 


BY ALLEN J. WIENER RIDING TO THE RESCUE IN THE NICK OF TIME, 
“HOPALONG CASSIDY” TRANSFORMED THIS HARD-DRINKING, FADING 
FILM STAR INTO A REAL-LIFE COUNTERPART TO THE HERO HE PORTRAYED. 


LONG BEFORE the advent of such like- 
able—and marketable—film “good guys” 
as Luke Skywalker and Indiana Jones, 
there was Hopalong Cassidy, the cow- 
boy hero who dashed across movie (and 
later television) screens aboard a strik- 
ing white horse. Despite Hopalongs sig- 
nature all-black wardrobe, few screen 
knights ever shone so brightly. Cassidy 
embodied moral purity and virtue, and 
in his world the difference between right 
and wrong was as sharply defined as the 
black and white of his color scheme. 

In a striking parallel between his fic- 
tional and real personas, William Boyd, 
the actor who portrayed Hopalong Cas- 
sidy between 1935 and 1954, lived out 
the role he had created off screen too. 
But that exemplary lifestyle was a far cry 
from the intemperate and often tragic 
existence the actor had endured before 
saddling up as Hopalong. 


William Lawrence Boyd was born one 
hundred years ago—on June 5, 1895— 
in the dusty Ohio village of Hendrys- 
burg, the second of Charles and Lida 
Bovds four sons. The poverty-wracked 
family eventually settled in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, where a series of mind-numbing 
tragedies began in 1913 when Charles, a 
city laborer, was killed while installing a 
water main. By 1915 Lida moved to 
southern California. Her second mar- 
riage, to an abusive drunk, effectively 


broke up the family, and she died soon 
afterward from an appendicitis attack. 
Bill, who had been particularly close to 
his father, never fully recovered from the 
early loss of his parents. 

In 1917, while working as a chauffeur 
in Coronado, California, twenty-two-year- 
old Boyd impulsively married Laura M. 
Maynes, a wealthy heiress twice his age. 
Laura enjoyed buying her young, hand- 
some husband fancy clothes and carting 
him along on frequent trips east. But Boyd 
was never comfortable with this arrange- 
ment, and the marriage ended by mutual 
consent after only eighteen months. 

Persuaded by friends to try his luck in 
the local film industry, Boyd soon won 
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roles in some of Cecil B. De Milles silent 


films. With striking features, premature- 
ly white hair, and smooth, fair skin, he 
had great potential as a romantic lead. 
Married in 1921 to actress Ruth Miller, 
Boyd became a father the following sum- 
mer. His son, William Wallace Boyd, was 


A series of unsuccessful marriages (including 
one to “Volga Boatman” costar Elinor Fair, 
above), a dissolute lifestyle, and the transition 
to talking pictures threatened to end film actor 
William Boyd’ career until the role of cowboy 
hero “Hopalong Cassidy” (opposite) not only 
lifted his popularity to new heights but brought 
about a dramatic personal transformation. 
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aspecial jov to the actor, who lavished af- 
fection on him. He insisted that a doctor 
visit the infant weeklv and hired a 
French nursemaid to care for him. 
Despite the precautions, Boyd's happi- 
ness was shattered when Ruth’s mother, 
with her daughters permission, took the 
nine-month-old boy for a visit to her 
home in Oregon, where he contracted 
pneumonia. Soon after being returned 
to his parents, little William died. His 
death ended the couples marriage; they 
never spoke to each other again. 
Despite his personal sorrow, Boyd’ ca- 
reer continued to advance. He achieved 
leading-man status as “Feodor” in De 
Milles The Volga Boatman in 1926 and 
also appeared in the 1927 epic King of 
Kings. Within less than a decade, his 
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salary increased from $25 per week as 
an extra to $2,500 as a screen idol, and 
he became the object of the vicarious af- 
fections of young women. 

Wealth was a heady wine for the fun- 
loving star, who nevertheless was haunt- 
ed by the ghosts of his lost child and his 
broken marriages. He partied continual- 
ly, drank liberally, showed little regard 
for his well-being, and spent extrava- 
gantly on houses and cars. 

Boyd's role in The Volga Boatman led 
to his third marriage. On January 13, 
1926, he wed Elinor Fair, his lover in the 
film. The couple appeared in several 
more movies together, but their happi- 
ness was brief. They were divorced in 
1930—possiblv due in part to alleged 
drug use and promiscuity on Fair’ part. 

Bills repeated matrimonial setbacks 
were also caused, at least to some degree, 
by the Hollywood cliché of “dueling ca- 
reers” —a game in which neither partner 
is willing to place marriage ahead of his 
or her professional advancement. Despite 
his pattern of failure, however, Bill con- 
tinued to seek security through marriage. 
No sooner had he divorced Elinor then 
he was married again, this time to actress 
Dorothy Sebastian in December 1930. 

On March 1, 1931, Boyd's career sus- 
tained an unexpected blow when news- 
papers reported a police raid on the Hol- 
lywood home of another actor, coinci- 


dentally named William (H.) Boyd. 
Finding gambling, illegal liquor, and 
pornographic films, the police arrested 
that Boyd and several guests. Most news 
stories correctly identified the miscreant 
and several also pointed out that the two 
performers had argued over profession- 
al use of their nearly identical names. 
Nevertheless, confusion was assured 
when the Hearst chain of papers mistak- 
enly displayed the future Hopalong Cas- 
sidys picture instead of the culprit’. 

Although the Hearst papers later made 
retractions and apologies, this episode 
has long been cited as the cause of a sud- 
den decline in Boyd's career. A lucrative 
contract with RKO was canceled when 
the studio invoked a morals clause, in- 
sisting that the impression created by the 
use of Bills photograph could not be 
erased by the subsequent retractions. 

It is probable, however, that more in- 
tangible forces led to Bovd's professional 
slide during the early 1930s. RKO sim- 
ply may have used the notoriety as an 
excuse to cancel the costly new contract. 
Since Bill was still signed to an earlier, 
lower-salary agreement, the studio could 
continue casting him while paying him 
far less than the new pact stipulated. 

The scandal aside, Boyd’s sound-era 
films never gave him the stature as a ro- 
mantic lead that he had previously en- 
joyed. There was nothing wrong with his 
voice, acting, or looks, but Bill lacked the 
certain something that could be found in 
such leading men as Gary Cooper, James 
Cagney, Humphrey Bogart, and a B- 
Western graduate named John Wayne. 

It soon became difficult for Boyd to 
find work, and he was increasingly rele- 
gated to shabby studios, cheap produc- 
tions, and occasionally to no job at all. 
Accounts of the actors activities during 
this period often indicate that he re- 
turned to drinking, but such was not the 
case. In attempting to come to grips 
with his declining career, Boyd resolved 
to give up alcohol. Elaine Riley, who ap- 
peared in several Cassidy films, says that 
“I think he was unhappy for much of his 


u Before landing his life-altering role as Hopa- 
= long Cassidy, William Boyd played romantic 
$ leads in such films as “Carnival Boat” (left) 

© with Ginger Rogers, “Lady of the Pavements” 
& with Jetta Goudal (above), and “The Big 

3 Gamble” with Dorothy Sebastian (right). 
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life. He discussed the fact that he used to 
try to drink up everything in town, but 
he gave it up. He was reallv hard on 
himself, and he took himself to task.' 


Just when his career seemed to be sput- 
tering to an inglorious close, Bovd unex- 
pectedly experienced yet another dra- 
matic reversal of fortunes. Producer 
Harry “Pop” Sherman offered the actor a 
supporting role in a series of “Hopalong 
Cassidy” Westerns based on the “Bar-20 
Ranch” stories written by Clarence E. 
Mulford. Although initially slated for a 
lesser role, upon reading the script Boyd 
found himself completely taken with 
the Cassidy character. At forty, he real- 
ized that his days as a romantic lead 
were over. Seeing something of himself 
in Cassidy, a slightly older cowhand, he 
felt that he could make something more 
than an average, two-dimensional B- 
Western hero out of the character. After 
listening to Boyd’s ideas, Sherman too 
became convinced that Bill could han- 
dle the role by blending elements of ten- 
derness and strength. 

The resulting films were destined to 
play fast and loose with Mulford’s sto- 
ries—which gnawed at the writer, who 
was particularly annoyed by Boyd's por- 
trayal of Hopalong. Mulford’s Cassidy 
had been a foul-mouthed, whiskey- 
swilling hard-nose who walked with a 
limp (hence the nickname “Hopalong”). 
He resembled a grizzled sidekick, not the 
“good guy” that Bill created. 

Sherman was not entirely comfortable 
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with Boyds interpretation either, but he 
and Paramount were nevertheless hap- 
py to have him on board. Unlike most B- 
Western stars, Bill was a seasoned actor 
with seventeen years of experience and 
definite ideas about Hopalong. 

Seizing the opportunity to rejuvenate 
his career, Bill threw himself into the 
role. Although a poor rider at first, he 
worked hard to master the skill. A white 
horse was selected to contrast with the 
black-clad Cassidy, with Bills white hair 
adding to the high-contrast image. 

The first Cassidy film, 19355 Hop-a- 
Long Cassidy, was well received. Two 
more by years end brought even more 
public response to the cowboy hero. 


Boyds rich characterization of Hopalong 
was the strong, central catalyst around 
whom the stories and action revolved. 
Cassidy was no one to fool with, but he 
was also fatherly, understanding, pa- 
tient, and gentle; someone to whom the 
young sidekick, the leading lady, or a 
child could turn for help or guidance. 
And his exploits were believable be- 
cause Boyd's performance was so gen- 
uine. He once explained that “I avoid 
the stupid type of cowhand .. . I try to 
speak intelligently. The minute I start 
‘acting,’ Tm out of character.” 

As Hopalong grew in popularity, Bills 
personal identity increasingly merged 
with that of the character. Discovering 
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strength and stability in Hopalong that 
he himself had previously lacked, Bill 
found that he was able, by identifying 
with the cowboy hero, to avoid slipping 
back into his previously flawed and self- 
destructive patterns of behavior. 


In May 1936 Boyd’s marriage to Dorothy 
Sebastian ended. But as that year drew to 
a close, his long run of marital bad for- 
tune also ended when he finally achieved 
something that had long eluded him—a 
lasting personal commitment. 

As a pre-teen, Brooklyn-born Grace 
Bradley had fallen in love with Bovds 
silent-screen image, imagining—as oth- 
er moon-eyed adolescents daydreamed 
over other film stars—that someday she 
would marry Bill Boyd. “I met him in 
1937,” she recalls, “but I had fallen in 
love with him when I was twelve and 
saw The Volga Boatman.” 

An only child, Grace had become a 
classically trained pianist and dancer 
who moved west after securing a film 
contract from Paramount. When a 
friend of Bill’s learned of her infatuation 
with the actor, he decided to play Cupid 
and prodded the star into calling Grace 
to arrange a blind date. If ever there was 
a romance that mirrored Hollywood 
fantasy, it was theirs. Married three 
weeks after they met, the two were vir- 
tually inseparable ever after. 

“We were just right for one another,” 
recalls Grace. “I had always thought that 
this 'fiftv-fiftv business was a lot of non- 
sense. I gave a thousand percent, and I 
expected that in return. I think that’s 
what he needed.” 

Grace accompanied Bill on location 
and whenever Hoppy went on tour. He 
affectionately called her “Tagalong,” add- 
ing that “I never really was married be- 
fore. That old Boyd doesn’t exist.” 

The combined influence of Grace and 
Hopalong changed Bill permanently. 


With syndication of his “Hopalong” films on 
television during the early 1950s, Boyds 
popularity soared. The cowboy actor’ picture 
appeared on the covers of dozens of magazines 
and hundreds of licensed products, and he 
was a hero to millions of youngsters around 
the globe. Riding faithfully beside him was 
Boyds fifth and final wife, Grace Bradley (left), 
whose support had been crucial in turning 
around both his personal life and his career. 


Each had come to him at a time of per- 
sonal crisis: together thev provided the 
happiness and stabilitv that had previ- 
ously eluded the actor. 

Reflecting on the dramatic transfor- 
mation that had swept over him, Boyd 
later remarked: “Until 1935 I was a dual 
personality. I had a good side and a bad 
side. I fought the bad side but I couldn't 
win. Then I became 'Hopalong and the 
good side won. . . . I lost the identity of 
Bill Boyd, and I’m grateful that I did.” 


Over the years, Boyd and his producer 
had managed to get along reasonably 
well, but after some four dozen films 
they began to disagree about production 
decisions and declining script quality. 
Occasionally Sherman or his assistant, 
Dick Dickson, suggested using singing 
cowboys in the films to compete with 
the musical Westerns of Hoppy’s two 
major rivals, Gene Autry and Roy 
Rogers. Boyd adamantly opposed the 
idea, believing that his films contained a 
degree of realism that set them apart 
from the lighter musicals. 

Production disagreements were minor, 
however, compared to Shermans attempt 
to recast the Cassidy role after United 
Artists took over production of the films 
from Paramount. After secretly filming a 
screen test with Dickson wearing a white 
wig and a Hoppy costume, Sherman 
pitched his recasting idea to incredulous 
United officials, who dismissed it out of 
hand. Without Boyd, there was no Hopa- 
long Cassidy series, period. 

When Boyd learned of Sherman's du- 
plicity he realized with a start that Hop- 
pys fate was not in his hands but in the 
producers. With his very existence as 
Cassidy threatened, Boyd abruptly end- 
ed the series in 1943 by refusing to do 
any more pictures. Bill knew that with- 
out him the producer was stuck with a 
film option he could not use: moviegoers 
would not accept Cassidy pictures with 
anyone else in the role. He also recog- 
nized that with Sherman out of the way 
he would be free to secure the option, 
and eventually ownership of the Cassidy 
property, himself. As Boyd costar Rand 
Brooks put it, although Boyd “became 
Hopalong Cassidy . . . he didn’t have the 
[legal] right to be Hopalong Cassidy. So 
he decided to buy the rights to do it.” 
Grace recalls that the effort “became a 
crusade, and took over his whole life.” 
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Although Bovd was financiallv well 
off and could have found other roles (he 
turned down the lead role that Gregorv 
Peck subsequentiv plaved in Duel in the 
Sun), he had by this time invested not 
only his career but his life in Cassidy. 
And he had established a relationship of 
trust with his fans, particularly children, 
to whom he felt a genuine debt. Dis- 
carding Hopalong would have seemed a 
betrayal to both them and himself. 

The acquisition process proved com- 
plicated and costly. “It took every quar- 
ter we had,” recalls Grace. “We sold the 
ranch and everything we owned. For 
three years Bill didn’t work.” 


Raising money and charting a course 
through the complex legal morass occu- 
pied Boyd well into 1946, when he final- 
ly obtained Sherman's option to shoot 
six Cassidy pictures per year. Gradually, 
he purchased each of Sherman's fifty- 
four Hopalong films and separately 
bought options for other uses of the 
character, including merchandising, ra- 
dio, and sound recording. 

Boyd began production of new Hopa- 
long films late in 1946, serving as execu- 
tive producer as well as star, but found 
himself severely limited by United Artists’ 
small budgets. Under financial pressure, 
he worked long into many nights. The 
strain is still very fresh to Grace: “It was 
awful. Every time the phone rang you 
knew it was another crisis.” 

The new series, comprising twelve 
mostly mediocre films, lasted only two 
seasons. Plans for a third were dashed 
when United Artists withdrew financing. 

Then, just when Boyd needed him 
most, the cowboy in black rescued the 
actor one last time. Like a genie on 
horseback, Hopalong Cassidy had a fi- 
nal wish to grant before returning forev- 
er to the lamp. A technician explained to 
Boyd, to his surprise, that it was possible 
to screen films on television and that 
programming did not have to be live. 
The actor quickly moved to obtain full 
ownership of the Cassidy property from 
Mulford, a move that would give him 
rights to put Hoppy on TV. To finance 
the purchase Bill sold his remaining 
properties, and he and Grace moved 
into a rented one-bedroom house. 

When Milton Berle invited Hoppy to 
appear on his New York television show, 
continued on page 58 
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HOPALONG 
CASSIDY’S CREED 
FOR AMERICAN 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


l. The highest badge of honor a 
person can wear is honesty. Be 
truthful at all times. 


2. Your parents are the best friends 
you have. Listen to them and obey 
their instructions. 


3. If you want to be respected, you 
must respect others. Show good 
manners in every way. 


4. Only through hard work and study 
can you succeed. Don't be lazy. 


5. Your good deeds always come 
to light. So don't boast or be a 
show-off. 


6. If you waste time or money to- 
day, you will regret it tomorrow. 
Practice thrift in all ways. 


7. Many animals are good and loyal 
companions. Be friendly and kind 
to them. 


8. A strong, healthy body is a pre- 
cious gift. Be neat and clean. 


9. Our country’s laws are made for 
your protection. Observe them 
carefully. 


10. Children in many foreign lands 
are less fortunate than you. Be glad 
and proud you are an American. x 


POCAHONTAS 


BY WILLIAM M.S. RASMUSSEN AND ROBERT S. TILTON FOUR HUNDRED 
YEARS AFTER HER BIRTH, THIS NATIVE AMERICAN GIRL IS DEFINED MORE 
BY MYTH THAN REALITY. WHAT IS THE TRUTH ABOUT POCAHONTAS? 


FEW FIGURES from America’s early history 
are better known than the Powhatan girl 
who has come down to us as “Pocahon- 
tas.” Called America’s Joan of Arc by 
some for her virtue and her courage to 
risk death for a noble cause, Pocahontas 
has even been revered as the “mother” 
of the nation, a female counterpart to 
George Washington. Her 1607 rescue of 
Captain John Smith is one of the most 
appealing episodes in colonial history. 
A number of the original chroniclers of 
the Jamestown colony mention Poca- 
hontas by name and note her interactions 
with the English settlers. By the early 
1700s her reputation was well estab- 
lished, but it was during the nineteenth 
century, when the brief history of Ameri- 
ca was recognized as containing elements 
useful in the construction of romantic vi- 
sual and literary narratives, that saw the 
greatest dissemination of the Pocahontas 
legend. Her story was wrested from the 
exclusive purview of historians by novel- 
ists, dramatists, and artists, who, noting 
the potential in the great events of her life 
for stirring fictional portrayals, re-created 
and glamorized her accomplishments. 
During the centuries since its creation, 
therefore, the Pocahontas narrative has 
so often been retold and embellished and 
so frequently adapted to contemporary 
issues that the actual, flesh-and-blood 
woman has become almost totally ob- 
scured by the burgeoning mythology. 
This young woman, who was known 
among her own people as “Matoaka” 
and whose nickname was “Pocahontas” 
(“little wanton” or “little plaything”), 
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“POCAHONTAS SAVING THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH”; NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


apparently possessed a number of extra- 
ordinary qualities, including a spirited 
and engaging personality, but only scat- 
tered references to her appearance and 
character have survived. William Stra- 
chey, in his rendition of the early days of 
the Virginia colony (for which he was 
the first secretary), provided the shock- 
ing depiction of her as a naked young 
girl cavorting with the boys of the settle- 
ment, as well as the report that she had 
been married to an Indian named Ko- 
coum. The chief architect of the Poca- 
hontas legend, however, is Captain John 
Smith, who wrote of her in his Generall 
Historie published in 1624. 

The trustworthiness of all the early ac- 
counts can be called into question, but 
the scarcity of verifiable “facts” proved 
in a way to be a boon to the literary and 


During the nineteenth century, the facts of 
Pocahontas’ short life became less important 
to artists and writers than the potential her 
story offered for dramatic portrayals in picture 
and prose. Robert Matthew Sully’ imagina- 
tive 1850s portrait (opposite) depicted Poca- 
hontas as a flower-bedecked “forest girl” still 
unaffected by English culture, while John 
Gadsby Chapman’ 1836 painting (above) 
perpetuated the enduring legend of her as the 
savior of Captain John Smith and of England’ 
first permanent North American colony. 
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visual artists who wished to tell her sto- 
ry; they were therefore free to depict its 
events in whatever form they wished. By 
the end of the nineteenth century, al- 
though their historical veracity was still 
at times debated, their truth as sources 
had grown beyond the power of those 
who would attempt to demythologize 
the heroine of Jamestown. 


In his Generall Historie, Smith recorded 
that after being taken prisoner by Indi- 
ans in December 1607, his life was en- 
dangered by the men of the village to 
which he was taken. As they prepared to 
“beate out [my] braines,” he wrote, Poc- 
ahontas—the adolescent daughter of 
Chief Powhatan—“got his head in her 
armes, and laid her owne upon his to 
save him from death.” 

Through much of the late 1800s, New 
England historians, intent on discrediting 
the South’ efforts to formulate an impres- 
sive history of its own, concluded that de- 
bunking the legend of Pocahontas would 
cause the “Virginia aristocracy” to be “ut- 
terly gravelled.” These historians ulti- 
mately succeeded in casting serious doubt 
on whether a rescue had ever taken place. 

Ethnologists are inclined to dismiss 
the rescue as highly problematical be- 
cause Smith did not mention it in his 
earliest accounts of his capture, and the 
behavior described does not conform to 
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what is known of Indians of the Pow- 
hatan Confederacy. 

Sharing the ethnologists’ suspicion that 
Smiths life was never in danger, some his- 
torians have suggested that the rescue 
was a ritual the Englishman simply did 
not understand. According to that theory, 
Pocahontas served as a sponsor for Smith 
as he was adopted into Powhatan’ tribe. 
Smith’s death was only ceremonial, a pre- 
lude to his rebirth into Indian society. 
Ethnologists, however, have no evidence 
that the Indians practiced such a ritual. 

A final possibility is that the incident 
was a test of Smith's manliness and that 
the outcome was left unresolved when 
Pocahontas intervened. Throughout 
their lives, the courage of Powhatan men 
was under scrutiny. Because they were 
repeatedly tested, they often similarly 
tested opponents through physical tor- 
ture or the threat of it. 

Smithis account of the rescue was ap- 
parently accepted by his contemporaries. 
In 1623, when Smith testified to a com- 
mission conducting an in-depth investi- 
gation of the Virginia Company, he cred- 
ited the “King’s daughter as the means to 
returne me safe to James towne.” He 
would hardly have lied to an investiga- 
tive committee that had access to multi- 
ple witnesses with firsthand knowledge. 

Did Pocahontas really rescue Smith? 
The question may never be answered 
conclusively. Although there are dis- 
turbing anthropological questions, the 
historical evidence is persuasive. Until 
proven otherwise, Pocahontas should 
probably be awarded credit for saving 
Smith, if only from a test of his compo- 
sure under duress. 


In the spring of 1613, Captain Samuel 
Argall, a navigator and administrator 
who had arrived in the colony in 1612, 
learned that Pocahontas was visiting the 
Patowomeck Indians of what is now 
northern Virginia. He arranged for her 
abduction in order to exchange her for 
several English prisoners held by 
Powhatan and for arms, tools, and corn. 

Powhatan was “much grieved” to 
learn of the capture of Pocahontas. He 
immediately sent instructions that the 
Englishman should “use his Daughter 
well, and bring my [Argall’s] ship into 
his River, and there he would give mee 
my demands.” Within a “few dayes” 
continued on page 56 
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BY B.A. BALCOM BEN FRANKLIN WARNED THAT IT WOULD BE A “HARD 
NUT TO CRACK'—BUT IN 1745 A RAGTAG ARMY OF NEW ENGLANDERS 
CAPTURED FRANCES MOST IMPOSING NORTH AMERICAN STRONGHOLD, 


THE EARLY SPRING of 1745 saw New Eng- 
land preparing for war. Seaports bustled 
as a makeshift armada prepared to carry 
a newly raised, inexperienced colonial 
army of farmers, fishermen, merchants, 
and frontiersmen into battle. The un- 
likely objective was Louisbourg, a heav- 
ily fortified seaport and capital of the 
French colony of Ile Royale some six 
hundred miles northeast of Boston.* 

*Tle Royale, which comprised present-day Cape Bre- 
ton (also known as Ile Royale) and Prince Edward 
Island (Ile St. Jean), was a colony in itself, separate 
from the vast expanse along the St. Lawrence River 


and the eastern Great Lakes that was known as 
Canada or New France. 


Longstanding colonial rivalries be- 
tween Great Britain and France fueled 
the expedition. By the mid-eighteenth 
century, Britain had driven Portuguese 
and Spanish fishermen from the rich 
Newfoundland banks; New Holland 
and New Sweden had become the 
British colonies of New York and 
Delaware; and many Native North 
Americans had been decimated and dis- 
placed. Among European powers, only 
the French to the north and the Spanish 
to the south contested the British domi- 
nance. 

In the northeast, natural barriers sep- 


arated the heartlands of New England 
and New France. Lake Champlain and 
the Hudson River offered a corridor be- 
tween New York and Montreal, but the 
distance separating the rival settlements 
offered each a measure of security. 
Maine was disputed territory, claimed 
both by the New England colonies and 
by Acadian settlements on the Bay of 
Fundy. 


An uneasy peace had existed between 
England and France since 1713, when 
the Treaty of Utrecht brought the War of 
Spanish Succession—called Queen Anness 
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War by the British colonists—to a close. 
That peace ended in March 1744, when 
France declared war on Great Britain. 
The War of Austrian Succession, or 
King Georges War, soon engulfed the 
belligerents’ North American colonies, 
the French at Louisbourg gaining an ini- 
tial advantage when they received news 
of the state of war in early May, three 
weeks in advance of their English coun- 
terparts in Boston. 

France saw the new conflict as a gold- 
en opportunity to recover Nova Scotia, 
ceded by treaty to Britain thirty-one 
years earlier. Attacks by Nova Scotia's 
aboriginal native occupants, the Mi kmaq, 
had restricted British settlement there to 
fortified outposts at Annapolis Royal 
and Canso. 

The French struck first at Canso, an 
important seasonal New England fish- 
ery at the easternmost tip of Nova Scotia 
that had employed up to 250 schooners 
and 3,000 fishermen during the 1720s 
and 1730s. Situated only sixty miles by 
sea from Louisbourg, the British port 
threatened a vital supply route from the 
Acadian farmlands. Since Louisbourg 
was short of food that spring, hunger 
proved an effective spur to action. Using 
fishing vessels as transports and two pri- 
vateers as escorts, 350 soldiers and 
sailors under Captain Francois Du Pont 
Duvivier moved on the attack. 
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With only eighty-seven soldiers de- 
fending rudimentary fortifications, the 
British surrendered after a short bom- 
bardment and minimal resistance. The 
French destroyed both the fortifications 
and the settlement and took the garri- 
son, their families, and a few fishermen 
back to Louisbourg as prisoners. 

French privateers followed this suc- 
cess by attacking New Englands fish- 
eries and commerce. The raiders began 
by striking at rival vessels encountered 
off the Nova Scotia coast and eventually 
extended their reach down to New Eng- 
land itself. French warships on their way 
to and from Louisbourg also attacked 
New England shipping. But the British 
colonies soon replied with privateers of 
their own and, by August, had largely 
bottled up French shipping in Louis- 
bourg. 

With Cansos destruction, Annapolis 
Royal became the sole remaining British 
stronghold in Nova Scotia. Its garrison 
too was under-strength and poorly 
equipped, but its earthen fortifications 
recently had been repaired, and its de- 
fenders expected an attack. Governor 
William Shirley of Massachusetts, fear- 
ing a domino-like string of French suc- 
cesses that would bring the enemy to his 
colony’s shores, rallied support for An- 
napolis Royal's defense. Massachusetts 
raised almost two hundred men (many 


of whom would not receive their 
weapons until arriving at Annapolis 
Royal). 

The first attack on the British settle- 
ment came not from the French but 
from the Mi kmaq. From July 12 to July 
16, approximately three hundred 
Mi kmagq and neighboring Maliseet, en- 
couraged by the French missionaries, at- 
tacked the fort. Lacking artillery, the Na- 
tive warriors proved incapable of cap- 
turing the outpost, and the timely ap- 
pearance of reinforcements from Massa- 
chusetts led the Mi’ kmaq attackers first 
to withdraw and then to disband. Addi- 
tional reinforcements from Massachu- 
setts arrived later in the summer. 

The French attack finally came in Au- 
gust when a Louisbourg detachment 
commanded by Francois Du Pont Du- 


In May 1745 an inexperienced army of New 
Englanders, supported by a squadron of the 
British Navy, began a seven-week siege of the 
Fortress of Louisbourg, a heavily fortified 
commercial and military center in what is 
now Nova Scotia. Two hundred and fifty 
years later, this cross-harbor view of the 
partially reconstructed town and fortifications 
almost exactly duplicates that enjoyed by 
New Englanders when they captured the 
fortress’s outlying Royal Battery and turned 
its cannon against the French defenders. 


vivier arrived at Annapolis Roval with 
a force of 50 French soldiers, 160 
Mi'kmaq, and 70 Maliseet. Duvivier, ex- 
pecting support from two French war- 
ships, launched harassing night attacks. 
Eventually, the English commander, 
Paul Mascarene, agreed to a truce and to 
surrender if and when the French war- 
ships arrived. 

Irked by the continued delay, Duvivi- 
er abandoned the truce and resumed 
fighting. Although no French ships ap- 
peared, Duvivier stubbornly continued 
the siege until October 2, when Michel 
de Gannes, a higher-ranking officer, or- 
dered a withdrawal. 


Despite the reprieve, New England con- 
tinued to view Louisbourg as a serious 
military threat. After all, Annapolis Roy- 
al had barely escaped capture, and a 
more determined—and better coordi- 
nated—attack in 1745 just might suc- 
ceed. The loss of Nova Scotia and the 
consequent return of thousands of Aca- 
dians to French authority would, Gov- 
ernor Shirley feared, threaten English 
settlement in Maine and even New 
Hampshire. Louisbourg, moreover, still 
acted as a safe haven for privateers and 
naval vessels that harassed New Eng- 
lands shipping, and the French colony 
was an economic rival in the Atlantic 
fishery, particularly for the dried fish 
markets of southern Europe. Passions 
were further inflamed by religious ani- 
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mositv between Protestant New Eng- 
land and Roman Catholic New France. 

Manv in New England nevertheless 
had strong misgivings about the wis- 
dom of a direct attack on the French 
stronghold. Prohibitions notwithstand- 
ing, New Englanders had traded at 
Louisbourg for vears and well knew its 
substantial fortifications. The French 
garrison there was large (about 1,500 
regulars and militiamen), and its har- 
borfront batteries bristled with heavv 
cannon. New England lacked both mili- 
tary regulars and artillery. Many agreed 
with Ben Franklin’s admonition to his 
brother in Massachusetts that “fortified 
towns are hard nuts to crack; and your 
teeth are not been accustomed to it. Tak- 
ing strong places is a particular trade, 
which you have taken up without serv- 
ing an apprenticeship to it. . . . But some 
seem to think forts are as easy taken as 
snuff.” 

Undeterred, Governor Shirley and his 
supporters campaigned during the fall 
and winter of 1744-45 to convince the 
New England colonies, particularly 
Massachusetts, that an attack on Louis- 
bourg was practical. They buttressed 
their arguments with reports of the 
town's weaknesses from Canso prison- 
ers, who had been repatriated after 
spending the summer of 1744 in Louis- 
bourg. In addition to noting low morale 
among the troops, these eyewitnesses 
reported on the poor state of Louis- 
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bourgs masonry fortifications and re- 
vealed that many of its cannon—partic- 
ularly those facing the land—were not 
mounted, leaving that front less protect- 
ed than the seaward side. 

By combining the New Englanders 
political and economic concerns with 
promises of plentiful loot, claims of the 
fortress weakness, and admonitions 
from clergy about the “Stronghold of Sa- 
tan,” advocates of the attack waged a 
close but ultimately successful cam- 
paign. On February 5, 1745, the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives nar- 
rowlv approved a plan to move against 
Louisbourg in conjunction with the oth- 
er British colonies. 

With Massachusetts taking the lead, 
the colonies quickly raised a land force 
of four thousand men and gathered the 
vessels necessary to transport them to 
Louisbourg. Massachusetts, which then 
included the Maine District, assembled 
seven regiments; Connecticut and New 
Hampshire each raised one. Rhode Is- 
land contributed a warship and supplied 
three companies of soldiers (who did 
not arrive until the siege had ended), 
and New York chipped in with some 
badly needed artillery. Commodore Pe- 
ter Warren, who had long advocated an 
expedition against Louisbourg, justified 
his participation on general orders from 
the British Admiralty encouraging him 
to make “any Attempts upon the 
French.” 

William Pepperrell, a well-known 
merchant, member of the Massachusetts 
Council, and militia officer from Kittery, 
Maine, became the expedition’s com- 
mander. In early April, even before naval 
support for their mission had been con- 
firmed, the troops embarked for Nova 
Scotia, and a flotilla of small colonial 
warships assumed blockade duty off 


Louisbourg. En route to their rendez- _ 
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contingent encountered a storm that 
scattered the transports. One New Eng- 
lander reported that his vessel was 


turned into “A Very Hospital, we were 2 


all Sick, in a Greater or lesser Degree.” 
Even after the New England force as- 

sembled in Canso, Pepperrell had to bide 

time until the spring drift ice left Gabarus È 
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£ timeat Canso for much-needed training 
£ and to rebuild the port’ defenses. 
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On May 3, the British warship Eltham 
arrived with the welcome news that the 
sixty-gun Superbe—Warrens flagship— 
and several other naval vessels would 
join the attack. A week later, with the 
drift ice departed, the expedition sailed 
for Louisbourg. Two smaller attacks 
were launched as well against the 
French settlements at Port Toulouse (St. 
Peters) and then at Niganiche (Ingo- 
nish), also on Ile Royale. 


Officials at Louisbourg, meanwhile, re- 
mained unaware of the scale of the com- 
ing attack. Prisoners returning from 
Boston in the fall of 1744 had warned of 
a planned assault but provided no de- 
tails. The French considered the frac- 
tious British colonies incapable of uni- 
fied action. A formal siege, they rea- 
soned, would require support from 
Britain, thus allowing time for their rein- 
forcements to sail from France. 

Louis Du Pont Duchambon, interim 
commander of Louisbourg, received 
troubling accounts of activity at Canso, 
though he was unable to confirm them. — 
The drift ice frequently kept the English 2 
vessels patrolling off Louisbourg at a dis- § 
tance, moderating the effect of the E 
blockade. Then on May 7, an armed $ 
French merchant ship managed to enter © 
the harbor and confirm that there was 
indeed a New England blockade of the 
port. 

Duchambon faced major problems in 
planning Louisbourgs defense. Al- 
though its builders had expected any 
full-scale assault to come from the sea, 
they allowed three of Louisbourg’s four 
major seaward batteries to remain vul- 
nerable to bombardment from higher 
ground. Also troubling was the state of 
mind of the garrison—eight companies 
of French Marines and a detachment of 
the Swiss Karrer Regiment—which had 
mutinied in December 1744. Although 
the men had since returned to duty, the 
officers understandably were concerned 
about their reliability under fire. 


On May 11, the New England fleet en- 
tered Gabarus Bay and on anchoring 
could see “the light house & ye steeples 
in the town.” Within hours, the troops 
clambered into boats and pulled for 
shore at a spot about three miles from 
the fortress. About a hundred men un- 
der the command of Louisbourg Port 


Captain Pierre Morpain opposed the 
landing. After a brief skirmish in which 
the New Englanders suffered only a few 
wounded, the French retreated. 

Having tasted their first victory, the 
New Englanders began a disorderly ad- 
vance toward Louisbourg; one New 
Englander reported that “Everyone Did 
what was Right in his own Eyes. . . .” 
Soon French artillery fire convinced the 
attackers to halt their advance on the 
low hills overlooking the town. 

Louisbourg and its fortifications gave 
the New Englanders good reason to 
pause. Built on a broad, low peninsula at 
the southwestern end of the harbor, the 
Kings and Queens Bastions, each built 
on a slight hill, centered the thirty-foot 
high landward front that ended at the 
Dauphin Demi-bastion on the harbor 
side and the Princess Demi-bastion on 
the seaward side.* A sloping glacis be- 
yond a broad ditch shielded part of the 
wall from direct fire. Except for a few ar- 


*Two other bastions—the Maurepas and Brouil- 
lant—looked out over the tail of the peninsula. 
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Although they knew that Louisbourg’s 
fortifications were formidable, the New 
Englanders were awestruck when they first 
glimpsed the massive walls that stretched 
across the low-lying peninsula on the 
southeastern tip of today’s Cape Breton 
Island (above). At the same time the French 
defenders—expecting any attack to come 
from the sea—underestimated their 
vulnerability to assault from the marshy 
and hill-studded terrain behind the fortress 
(map opposite). 


eas of high ground, the terrain in front of 
the landward fortifications was com- 
posed of marshy bog that seemed to 
serve as a natural defense to the walls. 
Louisbourg’s builders had paid partic- 
ular attention to guarding the harbor en- 
trance with interlocking fields of fire 
from heavy artillery in the Island Battery 
at the mouth of the harbor; at the Royal 
Battery on its north shore; and, within 
the walls, at the Piéce de la Grave Battery 
at the east end of the town’s waterfront 


After landing in nearbv Garabus Bav (above) 
on May 11, the New Englanders laid siege to 
Louisbourg from batteries on the hills and 
from the captured Royal Battery. By June 24 
they had silenced the Island Battery at the 
mouth of the harbor--enabling British 
warships to enter and join the bombardment. 
Faced with the prospect of combined 

assault, the French surrendered on June 26. 


and the Circular Battery adjacent to the 
Dauphin Demi-bastion. 

In addition to being in a considerable 
state of disrepair, the fortifications pos- 
sessed several weak points. Most both- 
ersome was the noticeable drop in eleva- 
tion from the Kings Bastion to the har- 
bor that exposed that bastion’s right 
flank and the low-lying Dauphin Demi- 
bastion to artillery fire from nearby hills. 
Moreover, a large pond between the 
Kings and Dauphin bastions eliminated 
the protective slope of the glacis. 


The day after the landing was a busy one 
for both sides. The New Englanders es- 
tablished camps and landed supplies. 
During these first days of the siege, a 
lack of discipline among his troops 
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plagued Pepperrell. A large party of New 
Englanders looted and burned store- 
houses at the northeast end of the har- 
bor, much to everyones annoyance 
when the extent of the waste was real- 
ized. 

In order to gain a clear view of enemy 
troops who might attempt to approach 
the fortresss Dauphin Gate, the main 
landward entrance to the town, the 
French indulged in some destruction of 
their own, burning a number of the 
houses that lay only a short distance 
from the walls on the road that led to the 
Royal Battery. 

Fearing that the isolated Royal Battery 
itself would easily fall to the enemy, thus 
costing them one quarter of the total 
Louisbourg garrison, the French with- 
drew, taking with them food supplies 
and military stores but leaving behind a 
quantity of mortar shells and cannon- 
balls. Mindful of how much this battery 
had cost to build and of the key role it 
played in defending the harbor, the 
French chose not to destroy it but only 
to spike its cannon so that they could 
not readily be turned on the town. 

Two days after the landing, William 
Vaughan and about a dozen men, roving 
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near the Royal Battery, noticed the ab- 
sence of chimney smoke. Vaughan and 
his party entered the abandoned defens- 
es; shortly afterward they repulsed sev- 
eral boatloads of French evidently intent 
on removing the remaining military 
stores. This easy capture of an important 
outlying battery boosted New England 
morale and provided an unexpected 
vantage point for the New Englanders’ 
cannoneers and their siege lines, which 
soon stretched in an irregular series of 
batteries, trenches, and camps to the be- 
siegers’ main camp near the mouth of a 
stream known as Freshwater Brook. 

Major Seth Pomeroy and twenty 
smiths soon drilled out the touchholes 
of the Royal Battery’ spiked cannon, 
making it possible for the New Englan- 
ders to begin firing at the French with 
their own guns just one day after the 
battery's capture. The French responded 
with an ineffectual bombardment from 
the town and the Island Battery. 


Meanwhile, the New Englanders were 
landing additional artillery at Freshwa- 
ter Cove and moving them across the 
rough and swampy ground to a rocky 
hill opposite the King’s Bastion. Moving 
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large cannon through the bog—some- 
thing the French believed no sane at- 
tacker would ever attempt—was 'at- 

` tended with incredible Difficulty there 
being no possibilitv of drawing them 
with Horses or oxen.” Finally, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Nathaniel Meserve, a 
New Hampshire shipwright, construct- 
ed large sledges upon which the heavy 
cannon could be dragged more easily 
across the rough terrain. 

Green Hill was the most prominent 
eminence outside the walls, though at 
1,760 yards distance, it was at extreme 
range. By May 15, the third day after the 
landing, the New Englanders opened 
fire from the hill with mortars and some 
of their lighter guns, but they were sim- 
ply too far away to have much effect. 
Two days later, however, they began 
building a Coehorn battery at almost 
half the distance between Green Hill 
and the town, and within a week, they 
began yet another battery near the har- 
bor and still closer to the town. By 
month’s end they had placed an ad- 
vanced battery only 250 yards from the 
low-lying Dauphin Demi-bastion. The 
rival forces were now close enough to 
exchange musket fire as well as taunts 
and insults. 

Bombardment became the order of 
the day with “Cannons B[ombs] Co- 
horns &c Continually roaring on Boath 
Sides[.] Women and Children heard to 
Screach and Cry out . . . when our 
Blombs) Came amongst them.” Short- 
ages of powder provided frequent inter- 
ruptions in the New England barrage, 
and inexperienced gunners blew up no 
fewer than nine cannon and a large mor- 
tar. 

On May 31, the New Englanders 
opened a fifth battery against the west 
end of the town where they mounted 
42-pounders moved from the Royal Bat- 


Scenes such as this discussion by soldiers and 
civilians of the posted declaration of war that 
led to the New England assault in 1745 are a 
regular feature at the Fortress of Louisbourg 
National Historic Site. During this years 250th 
commeration of that siege, site “animators” 
will see their numbers augmented by costumed 
re-enactors arriving for a July 28-29 Grand 
Encampment. (For more information about 
this summers activities, see “Time Traveler” 
on page 50.) 
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tery. Its fire across the southwest corner 
of the harbor proved particularly effec- 
tive against the Dauphin Demi-bastion 
and adjoining Circular Battery. 

Few New Englanders were casualties 
of the French return fire, but within two 
weeks of landing many had taken ill. 
Seth Pomeroy thought the reasons were 
plain: “ye ground here is Cold and 
weet|.] ye water . . . a Redish Coaller and 
stagnated[.] . . . no beds To Ly on nor 
Tents To Keep off ve Fogs & Dewsl.] 
our Provision is Chiefly Poark and 
Breaad withou[t] Sauce.” Many came 
down with dysentery—known as the 
“bloody fluxes'—although few died 
from its effects. 


As the siege dragged on and the New 
England bombardment continued, 
Louisbourg looked desperately to the 
sea for relief. Like all European-style 
fortresses of the period, Louisbourg was 
not intended to hold out indefinitely 
against a besieging force. But distance 
and supply lines were crucial factors for 
survival, and in 1745 both worked 
against Louisbourg. The French in Que- 
bec did not learn of the New England as- 
sault until mid-June, and France learned 
even later of the town’ dire straits. 

The first French warship to depart for 
Louisbourg in 1745 was the thirty-two- 
gun frigate Renommee. The vessel sailed 
from France in February, but was unable 
to enter Louisbourg harbor and eventu- 
ally returned to France, arriving back 
there in late June. 

The French man-of-war Vigilante, 
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which left France in April, posed a 
much greater threat to the New England 
siege because she carried a five-hun- 
dred-man crew and badly needed sup- 
plies. Arriving off Louisbourg on May 
31, the Vigilante fought a desperate bat- 
tle that ended with her capture—a ma- 
jor loss to the French effort. 

As the New England cannon slowly 
opened a breach in Louisbourgs fortifi- 
cations, the besiegers considered how to 
eliminate the batteries protecting the 
harbor so that the British fleet might 
join in a combined land and sea assault 
on the town. An attempt on the night of 
June 6 to take the Island Battery, whose 
guns kept the fleet at bay, seemed likely 
to succeed. After a fierce fight, however, 
the New England troops were com- 
pelled to withdraw with casualties num- 
bering almost half their force. The next 
day the disheartened siege batteries fell 
silent. 

Checked by this disastrous amphibi- 
ous assault, the New Englanders turned 
to Lighthouse Point. There they con- 
structed a battery whose fire swept the Is- 
land Battery, but was so placed that return 
fire had little effect. On June 24, the New 
Englanders moved a large mortar to the 
Lighthouse Point battery, and the next 
day saw seventeen of nineteen shells hit 
inside the Island Battery. “When the 
French saw a bomb coming,” said one 
witness, “they would jump out of the am- 
buseers [embrasures] into the sea.” 


With the British fleet now massing at the 
continued on page 60 


I WAS EIGHTEEN when I joined the U.S. 
Navy Seabees in 1943—a young engi- 
neering student who wouldn't wait to be 
“called up” in the draft. The Construc- 
tion Battalions were composed, for the 
most part, of seasoned, skilled workers— 
men who had helped design and build 
Hoover Dam, the Pan American High- 
way, and other major projects throughout 
the world. As an inexperienced newcom- 
er, I had a lot to learn. We all went 
through Marine basic training at Camp 
Peary, Virginia, followed by advanced 
equipment instruction at Camp Endicott, 
Rhode Island, and then were sent to Cal- 
ifornia to await assignment overseas. 


My unit, the 107th U.S. Naval Con- 
struction Battalion, was shipped first to 
Kwajalein Atoll in the Marshall Islands, 
and then to Tinian in the Marianas. 
When we landed on Tinian on Septem- 
ber 12, 1944—about five weeks after its 
capture—we were awed by two things. 
One was the tremendous destruction 
caused by our naval bombardment and 
the follow-up invasion by American 
Marines. The other was finding, more 
than a month after the invasion, Japan- 
ese soldiers still alive and fighting from 
caves in the hillsides. And after we had 
been there a while, something else also 
made a deep impression—the wind. It 
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blew twenty-four hours a day, every day. 
The Seabees on Tinian were busy day 
and night. We enlarged a Japanese fight- 
er strip next to our tent city, added three 
more nearby, and built four huge, paral- 
lel bomber runways almost two miles 
long on the north end of the island. 
The shape of Tinian faintly resembled 
that of Manhattan, and our civil engi- 
neers, many from New York, matched 
the names of sites and roads on the 
eleven-mile-long island as closely as 
they could to comparable landmarks in 
the city. We had Riverside Drive, Eighth 
Avenue, Broadway, 42nd Street, Central 
Park, “The Village,” and even Chinatown. 
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BY WILLIAM F RUSSELL HALF A CENTURY AGO THE AUTHOR—THEN A 
TWENTY-YEAR-OLD SEABEE ON TINIAN IN THE MARIANAS—HAD A 
FRONT-ROW VIEW OF THE DRAMATIC FINAL ACT OF WORLD WAR II. 


West Field, the former fighter airfield 
near the center of the island, was re- 
paired and enlarged first. It gave our 
“Can Do” men a great deal of satisfac- 
tion when the first B-24 bomber—and 
then P-47 and P-51 fighters—landed on 
what weeks before had been a sugarcane 
field and a mostly destroyed airstrip. 

Soon afterward, B-29s began arriving 
on our four-runway miracle. Coral strips 
8,500 feet long and 200 feet wide were 
completed in record time through the 
combined efforts of several Seabee battal- 
ions and Army engineers. We built hard- 
stands and revetments adjacent to the 
airstrips, using every square yard avail- 
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able. Hundreds of Tinian-based B-29s 
were soon coming and going at all hours 
of the day and night. A tall Seabee-built 
tower on Mount Lasso gave the planes re- 
turning from raids on the Japanese home 
islands—more than twelve hundred miles 


to the north—a radio beam to “home in” 
on. The Seabees also built tank farms and 
supply lines to feed the Superforts’ mighty 
appetites for high-octane fuel. (Those 
planes used nearly five million gallons on 
every five-hundred-plane raid.) 

The skipper of the 107th Battalion 
was Lieutenant Commander J.R. “Rex” 
Ritter from Texas. Remember his broth- 
er “Tex” Ritter—the famous country 
and western star? We got lots of compa- 
ny on Tinian as soon as the first landing 
strip was operable; word quickly spread 
that you could get hot showers, good 
food, and even ice cream if you knew a 
continued on page 64 
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LOUISBOURG 1995 
Louisbourg, Nova Scotia, is a village of 
about 1,500 people located twentv-three 
miles south of Svdnev, Cape Breton Is- 
lands largest city. The town, which is cel- 
ebrating its 275th anniversary this year, is 
much like other fishing villages along the 
Atlantic coasts of Canada and New Eng- 
land. But for all its similarity to other sea- 
side towns, Louisbourg has a past—and a 
historic attraction—that sets it apart. 
The present town of Louisbourg is the 
successor to a nearby community found- 
ed by the French early in the eighteenth 
century as the capital of its colony of Ile 
Royale (comprising present-day Cape 
Breton and Prince Edward Islands). Sur- 
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rounded by massive earth and masonry 
fortifications, Louisbourg became the 
largest fortified town in North America. It 
served as a military post, naval base, trade 
entrepôt, and center for the lucrative fish- 
ing industry that contributed more to the 
French treasury than the fur trade of the 
Canadian interior. As the third-busiest 
port in North America—after Boston and 
Philadelphia—it was more cosmopolitan 
and urbane than most colonial outposts. 
Its highly stratified, class conscious civil- 
ian population consisted of some two 
thousand administrators, clergy, clerks, 
merchants, innkeepers, artisans, servants, 
and fishermen along with their families, 
all defended by a military garrison that 
grew from around 600 prior to 1745 to 
3,500 during the 1750s. 


visiting the past - 


Two factors insured that Louisbourg 
would become embroiled in any conflict 
between North America’s two great colo- 
nial powers—its strategic location, guard- 
ing entry to the St. Lawrence River and 
Canada’s interior, and its success as a com- 
mercial center and its apparent military 
strength, which inspired awe and jealous- 
ly in rival New England colonies. Twice in 
its forty-year history, the Fortress of 
Louisbourg was attacked in prolonged 
sieges, and each time it fell into British 
hands. 

In 1760 the fortifications were de- 
stroyed, and the current town of Louis- 
bourg grew up on the other side of the 
harbor—making the fortress-site the 
only major eigh- 
teenth-century 
North American 
town not to have a 
modern city built 
on top of it. 

The ruins re- 
mained largelv un- 
disturbed until the 
early 1960s, when 
the Canadian gov- 
ernment decided to 
reconstruct part of 
eighteenth-century 
Louisbourg for cul- 
tural reasons and to provide work for 
displaced coal miners. 

Over a period of several years, Parks 
Canada, which oversees Canada’s vast 
system of national parks, reconstructed 
one-fifth of the town and one-half of the 
landward fortifications to their appear- 
ance in 1744. Archaeologists uncovered 
stone foundations of original buildings, 
sidewalks, yards and gardens, and more 
than a million artifacts. Historians col- 
lected 750,000 documents and more 
than five hundred maps and plans from 
archives on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The findings were combined to re-create 
the massive fortifications, imposing gov- 
ernment buildings, town gates, private 
residences, and auxiliary buildings that 
boast a European style of architecture 
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very different from what many Ameri- 
cans think of as “colonial.” Using a com- 
bination of traditional museum displays 
and living-history, the Fortress of Louis- 
bourg National Historic Site (902-733- 
2280) today is interpreted to a public of- 
ten unfamiliar with the pivotal role it 
played in the history of the continent. 
This summer, more than 1,300 reenac- 
tors are expected to gather at Louisbourg 
during July 28-30 for a Grand Encamp- 
ment that will commemorate the 250th 
anniversary of the successful New Eng- 
land expedition in 1745. Participants in 
the three-day event will represent colo- 
nial-era British and French troops, as well 
as the New England volunteers, and will 
offer demonstrations in eighteenth-cen- 
tury camp life and tactics. Louisbourgs 
harbor, meanwhile, will host the Atlantic 
Flotilla of Tall Ships, many of which will 
be available for tours by the public. One 
of the weekends events will be a rededi- 
cation of the monument to the New Eng- 
land force placed at the site in 1895 by the 
Society of Colonial Wars, an organization 
founded to commemorate events from 
the pre-revolutionary period of U.S. his- 
tory. For more information on all planned 
events call 800-565-9464. x 
— Margaret Fortier 
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Limited Advance Striking. 


1995 SILVER EAGLE 


Shown smaller 
than actual size. 


HALF-POUND PROOF 


The Washington Mint Announces the Limited Minting of a Massive 
Eight-Ounce Proof Struck from Pure Silver Bullion—Advance Price $139 


The Washington Mint announces the limited advance minting of an 
extraordinary silver proof—the 1995 Giant Half-Pound Silver Eagle. 

This extraordinary piece of pure silver bullion is EIGHT TIMES 
HEAVIER than the famous United States American Eagle, and its 3 
1/2-inch diameter dwarfs every United States coin ever minted. 

And NOW, during a limited advance strike period, the first Giant Half- 
Pound Silver Eagles are available at a special discount price—only 
$139! 


UNPRECEDENTED WEIGHT 


The Half-Pound Silver Eagle combines unprecedented weight with 
extraordinary dimension—it’s a landmark in proof minting. The 
specifications for this colossal medallic proof are unparalleled. 

EACH ONE: 

¢ Is Individually Struck from Pure .999 Silver Bullion 

¢ Weighs OVER One-Half Pound 

e Isa Full 3 1/2 Inches in Diameter 

e Has an Astounding 11-Inch Circumference 

e Is Individually Registered and Numbered 


And only 25,000 Giant Half-Pound Silver Eagles will be struck for 


1995. 
ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT 

The price for the 1995 Giant Half-Pound Silver Eagle will be set at 
$165 per proof. 

HOWEVER, IF YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW, YOU CAN 
ACQUIRE THE 1995 GIANT HALF-POUND SILVER EAGLE AT 
THE SPECIAL ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT PRICE— 
ONLY$139. 

i NOTE TO COLLECTORS: IF YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR 
THE 1995 HALF-POUND SILVER EAGLE(S) WITHOUT DELAY, 


j IT WILL BE PROCESSED IMMEDIATELY, AND EARLIEST 


] ORDERS WILL RECEIVE THE LOWEST REGISTRATION 
i NUMBERS. 


ADDITIONAL DISCOUNTS 


Substantial additional discounts are available for serious collectors who È 


wish to acquire more than one of these exquisite silver proofs. 
You can order: 
THREE Half-Pound Silver Eagles for $375 
FIVE Half-Pound Silver Eagles for $595 
TEN Half-Pound Silver Eagles for $1,095 
There is a limit of ten Giant Half-Pound Silver Eagles per order, and all 
orders are subject to acceptance by The Washington Mint, LLC™ Total 
charges for shipping, handling and insurance are limited to $9.50 per 


order. 
ONLY 25,000 AVAILABLE 

The Washington Mint will strike only 25,000 Giant Half-Pound Silver 
Eagles in 1995, so oversubscription is a virtual certainty. 

Because the patterns of mail delivery vary widely and erratically across 
the nation, collectors in numerous locales are unfairly disadvantaged by a 
mail registration system. Therefore NO mail orders will be accepted. 

TELEPHONE ORDERS ONLY WILL BE ACCEPTED ON A 
STRICT FIRST-COME, FIRST-SERVED BASIS ACCORDING TO 
THE TIME AND DATE OF THE ORDER. 

CUSTOMERS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED TO SECURE THEIR 
RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY BY CALLING: 


TOLL FREE 
1-800-926-MINT ext. 40313 


(24 hours a day, 7 days a week) 

A major credit card is necessary to secure your reservation, and The 
Washington Mint fully guarantees satisfaction with a money-back policy 
for a full 60 days. 

The Washington Mint, LLC™ 

Since 1981, The Washington Mint has secured rare coins, medallions 
and bullion for the American numismatic public as an independent 
private mint, not affiliated with the United States Government. 


© 1995 The Washington Mint, LLC™ 


IN RETROSPECT: THE 
TRAGEDY AND LESSONS OF 
VIETNAM 

by Robert McNamara, with Brian VanDe- 
Mark (Times Books, 414 pages, $27.50). 
'This is the book I planned never to 
write,” Robert Strange McNamara 
(1916- ) says of the controversial new 
memoir of the years during which he 
helped dictate U.S. policy in Vietnam. 
Greeted by the press and public with re- 
actions ranging from approval to cyni- 
cism and resentment, McNamara’s in- 
sider account draws on recently declas- 
sified documents and his own recollec- 
tion of events to explain how members 
of the Kennedy and Johnson adminis- 
trations, which he served as secretary of 
defense from 1961 to 1968, “got it 
wrong in Vietnam.” 

The former secretary was motivated 
to break his twenty-six year silence by 
the need to help combat the “cynicism 
and even contempt with which so many 
people view our political institutions 
and leaders.” By explaining the Cold- 
War context of the conflict and the in- 
tentions of those involved in the deci- 
sion-making process, he is seeking “nei- 
ther to justify error nor to assign blame, 
but rather to identify the mistakes we 
made, understand why we made them, 
and consider how they can be avoided 
in the future.” 

After tracing the two administrations’ 
Vietnam policy up to his 1968 resigna- 

tion, McNamara 
offers a list of 


Fortress of LonisbourgW f 


new books & tapes 


eleven “major causes for our disaster in 
Vietnam.” Interrelated, these causes 
amount to a failure by McNamara and 
his associates to correctly assess the 
Communist threat in Southeast Asia; 
identify and probe the most basic and 
fundamental issues about U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam; understand the histo- 
ry, culture, and nationalistic forces at 
work in that tiny country; coordinate 
U.S. military objectives once American 
combat troops were in Vietnam; and 
gather and interpret reliable information 
about the wars impact on North Viet- 
nam. 

By the early 1960s, McNamara ad- 
mits, it was evident that South Vietnam 
could not meet the conditions laid 
down by the U.S. when the first advisors 
were sent there by President John E 
Kennedy; it was neither politically sta- 
ble, nor could it defend itself. Given 
those facts, he believes, it would have 
been possible then for the U.S. to with- 
draw from the region without losing 
face at home or abroad. Despite his own 
growing misgivings about the course of 
U.S. policy, however, McNamara contin- 
ued to serve until early 1968, when he 
had concluded that the conflict, which 
was being called “McNamara’s War,” 
was unwinnable. 

The U.S., having suffered the loss of 
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58,000 American lives, ended its mili- 
tary involvement in Vietnam in 1973. 
Much of the criticism generated by Mc- 
Namaras memoir stems from the belief 
that if he had voiced his misgivings dur- 
ing the five years after his retirement, in- 
stead of remaining silent for more than a 
quarter-century, the war might have 
ended sooner and many fewer lives 


might have been lost. 
(ORDER NUMBER A101) 


CLOSEST COMPANION 

edited and annotated by Geoffrey C. 
Ward (Houghton Mifflin Company, 444 
pages, $24.95). In the words of the 
book’s subtitle, this narrative relates “the 
unknown story of the intimate friend- 
ship between Franklin Roosevelt and 
Margaret Suckley.” Drawing on the diary 
entries of “Daisy” Suckley—a distant 
cousin of FDR—and on her correspon- 
dence with the president, Ward pieces 
together an “old-fashioned love story, 
genteel but clandestine and sometimes 
distinctly flirtatious.” Found only after 
Suckley’s 1991 death at the age of nine- 
ty-nine, the never-before-published doc- 
uments span the twelve years between 


1933 and Roosevelts death in 1945. 
(A102) 


FORTRESS OF LOUISBOURG 

(Fitzgerald Studio, $39.95). Photogra- 
pher Owen Fitzgerald has produced this 
interactive CD ROM (Macintosh and 
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INCREDIBLE GIVE AWAY! 


These are the same ORIGINAL HOPALONG ( 
CASSIDY TV EPISODES you have enjoyed as 
a kid. Now you can enjoy them again 

and share them with your family and friends. ‘ 
Finally a video tape that can be > 
enjoyed by all ages, young and old! ) 
A special collectors edition not 


available in any store! 


All ORIGINAL HOPALONG 

CASSIDY TV EPISODES 

have been meticulously 

reproduced on quality VHS 

tape and recorded in SP MODE 
for years of viewing pleasure. 

Every collection is covered 

by the company’s one year 
guarantee. There is a limit 

of (2) collections per 

address at this price, but 
requests made early enough 
may request up to (5) collections. 
Allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery. 


Titles in nh collection: 
1. Last Laugh 
2. Arizona Trouble Shooter 
. Twisted Trails 
4. The Sole Survivor 


Original 


HOPALONG 
CASSIDY 


TV Episodes! 


Now, for a limited time only, you 
can own the most magnificent 
collection of ORIGINAL 
HOPALONG CASSIDY TV 
EPISODES on VHS video tape! 
You would expect to pay well 

over $50 for a collection like this 
IF YOU COULD FIND IT! 

But during this enormous 
nationwide publicity campaign, 
U.S. TELEVISION OFFICE, INC. 
and WORLDWIDE VIDEO 

are giving away this 

collection of FOUR (4) ORIGINAL 
HOPALONG CASSIDY TV Episodes 
for the unbelievable price of 

only $19.95! 


| YES! Please rush me the following Hopalong Cassidy TV Episodes: 


ITEM PRICE | QTY. TOTAL | 
Weeds | soas | ee 
AH FREE S & H no matter how many sets you order 
Payment method (check one): N.J. res. add e | 
C Check LI Money Order 
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; Address 
| Apr = Oy 
State Zip 


` Mail to: | 
: Worldwide Video Inc. 54B Brunswick Ave, Edison, N.J. 08817 


Send Check or Monev Order to: 
AMERICAN HISTORV BOOKS 
Dept. PCWL/AHI/ABSG5 
P.O. Box 124, Mount Morris, IL 61054 


Item # Title 


Qty Price Total 


Total Order Amount 
Shipping (Continental U.S.): Ist Item 


Additional Shipping @$1.95/Item | | 


Sales Tax: CT, IL, PA Only | | 
Total Payment | |] 


Name 

Address 

City 

State Alp — — 
Check or Money Order (U.S. funds only) __ 
VISA MasterCard 
Card Number 

Expiration Date 

Signature 


or Call 1-800-538-6327 


Credit card orders only please 


Multiple item orders may be packaged and shipped 
separately. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
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VIDEOS 9 TRAVEL 
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IS SHOPPINGI 
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your products 
bv advertising in 


A a 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
To receive an advertising 
information packet 


Call Darren Helder 
at 717-540-6623 


or Diane Myers 
at 717-450-6622. 


Windows) with music and narration 
that combines 600 photographs, 40 
minutes of video film footage, and 400 
pages of printable text to tell the history 
of the French Fortress of Louisbourg, re- 
constructed by Parks Canada on Cape 
Breton Island, Nova Scotia. Highlights 
include animated re-creations of the 
1745 and 1758 sieges that saw the 
fortress twice fall into British hands, and 
a three-dimensional model of the town 


of Louisbourg as it appeared in 1745. 
(ORDER NUMBER A103) 


THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 
ACADEMY: A PICTORIAL 
CELEBRATION OF 150 YEARS 
by Gale Gibson Kohlhagen and Ellen 
Boraz Heinbach (Henry N. Abrams, Inc., 
208 pages, $49.50). Illustrated with 163 
historic and specially-commissioned pho- 
tographs, this attractive volume cele- 
brates the 150th anniversary of the U.S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, 
by recounting the history and traditions 
of the school and by examining the edu- 
cation and experiences provided to mid- 


shipmen today. 
(A104) 


MY WAR 

by Andy Rooney (Times Books, 318 
pages, $25.00). Columnist, award-win- 
ning commentator, and television per- 
sonality Andy Rooney relates with wit 
and poignancy his experiences as a 
fledgling correspondent for The Stars 
and Stripes during World War IL. 
Rooney, who learned his craft from mas- 
ter journalists such as Ernie Pyle and 
Walter Cronkite, recounts his memories 
of the air war, D-Day, and the discovery 


of Nazi concentration camps. 
(A105) 


CHASING DIRT: THE AMERICAN 
PURSUIT OF CLEANLINESS 

by Suellen Hoy (Oxford University 
Press, 258 pages, $25.00). Hovs unique 
social history traces the changing atti- 
tudes and practices that transformed the 
“filthy, bordering on the beastly” Ameri- 
cans of the early 1800s into the “spot- 


lessly clean” society of the 1950s. 
(A106) 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO 
WORLD WAR II 

edited by I.C.B. Dear and M.R.D. Foot 
(Oxford University Press, 1,343 pages, 
$49.95). The more than 1,700 articles 
by a team of international experts in this 
one-volume reference work cover every 
aspect of Word War II. Complemented 
by photographs and special maps and 
charts, the text includes numerous ele- 
ments of the global conflict often omit- 


ted from American publications. 
(A107) 


JOHN STEINBECK: 

A BIOGRAPHY 

by Jay Parini (Henry Holt and Company, 
536 pages, $30.00). Summoning “the 
honest spirit of John Steinbeck” (1902- 
1968), the author offers a penetrating 
assessment of one of the nation’s greatest 
novelists. The Nobel-Prize winner, best 
known for The Grapes of Wrath (1939) 
and his short stories, emerges from this 
well-researched biography as a flawed 


man but “a writer to the bone... .” 
(A108) 


MOON SHOT 

(Turner Home Entertainment, two video 
cassettes, $19.98). Astronauts Alan 
Shepard and Deke Slayton use NASA 
video tapes, astronauts’ home movies, 
and never-before-seen footage of the So- 
viet space program to illustrate the real 
story behind the U.S. space agency's 
manned flight program. The production 
provides inside information on such 
events as John Glenn's 1962 earth orbit, 
the tragic 1967 Apollo 1 fire, and Apollo 


11’s 1969 moon landing. 
(A109) 


UP FRONT 

by Bill Mauldin (W.W. Norton & Com- 
pany, 228 pages, $19.95). This commem- 
orative edition of Bill Mauldin’s 1945 
classic collection of cartoons and com- 
mentary, published to coincide with the 
fiftieth anniversary of World War II's V-E 
day, brings back the characters known as 
Willy and Joe, who captured the life of 
American combat soldiers— 'dogfaces' 


—as they struggled to survive. x 
(A110) 


As a convenience to our readers, American History now offers an order service for 
most books appearing in the “History Bookshelf.” See the advertisement at left for 
information on how to purchase these books easily by telephone or mail. 
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Weathered bu the moods of mother nature, America's 
romantic covered bridges span our most cherished 
memories. These beloved bridges beckon friends and 
strangers...and when the moon is silver, lovers meet to share 
promises of love. 


Now vou can relive the romance of Madison Countv with a 
keepsake of wonderful authenticity and charm. “Roseman 
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mystery. Here are the ancient beams, the massive trusses, 
the weathered paint. You can almost hear doves cooing in 
the eaves. 


Kingston Collections is pleased to offer “Roseman Bridge” 
at a remarkable $29.95 issue price. Your purchase assures 
you the right--with no obligation--to preview new additions 
in the America’s Covered Bridges™ series. We 
unconditionally guarantee your satisfaction for one full year. 


iku 0 1018 East Carpenter Dr. 
“Collections PO Box 934 - Palatine, IL 60078-0934 


To ORDER CALL OUR 24-Hour TOLL FREE HOTLINE 
1-800-680-KING (5464) - Ask For Dept. AH900 


P.O. Box 934 e Palatine, IL 60078-0934 


| O YES Please send me “Roseman Bridge” for $29.95* (plus $3.95 


shipping & handling for a total of $33.90). Also send me order 
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new additions in the America’s Covered Bridges™ series. 


O My check or money order is enclosed. Please do not send cash. 
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Louisbourg 
An Interactive Multimedia CD 


Propucep By 


FITZGERALD STUDIO 


“Fortress of Louisbourg,” a new Interac- 
tive Multimedia CD, is described by someas 
an encyclopedia on Fortress Louisbourg, an 
18th century French Fortress on the East 
Coast of Canada. 

The CD contains 500 Photographs, 40 
minutes of video, 400 pages of printable 
text, Animation of the two great battles 
between the French and English, a 3D model 
of the Town, Narration and Music. 


$39.95 U.S. + Taxes + S&H 
Allow 6-8 Weeks For Shipping 


423 Charlotte Street, P.O. Box 963 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada, B1P 6]4 
Phone: (902)-562-2321; or 1-800 575-2321 
or e-mail owenfitz@fox.nstn.ns.ca 
You can explore an interactive Demo on our 
Internet WEB PAGE 
http://eagle.uccb.ns.ca/~jhussey/ 
owenfitz/home.html 
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The world’s leading publisher of 
coin magazines and books has 
created the perfect “welcome” to 
one of America’s favorite hob- 
bies. 

This special COIN COLLECTOR 
INFORMATION KIT includes: 


x Five sample publications cover- 
ing U.S. and world coins and pa- 
per money, tokens, medals and 
more. 


* The highly regarded NORTH 
AMERICAN COINS & PRICES 
book - 500+ pages packed with 
helpful information, photos and 
prices. 


Order this excellent introduction 
to coin collecting for just $16.95 
plus $3.00 shipping and han- 
dling. 
CREDIT CARD CUSTOMERS 

- call 1-800-258-0929 


Or send check or money order to: 


COIN INFORMATION KIT 
Krause Publications Dept. PZNB 
700 E. State Street 
Iola, WI 54990-0001 
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harbor entrance, the French assessed 
their situation. What they found was 
not good. The Royal Battery had been 
captured, and the Island Battery was 
largely silenced. Only three guns were 
still mounted at the Circular Battery, and 
the Dauphin Gate and the adjoining 
wall had been breached. Little gunpow- 
der remained. The soldiers, continually 
laboring to repair the fortifications, were 
exhausted. The townspeople, huddled 
during the bombardment in bomb- 
proof casemates beneath the barracks, 
petitioned for surrender negotiations to 
commence. 

One June 26, as Pepperrell and War- 
ren—who was now able to sail his ships 
into the harbor—prepared for a last, 
massive land and naval assault, 
Duchambon initiated a capitulation.* 
Under the surrender terms, the military 
garrison would be able to march out 
with the honors of war, and the inhabi- 
tants were to be repatriated to France 
with their movable property. This provi- 
sion angered the New Englanders who, 
in return for their service, had been 
promised plunder and booty. 

There was some minor jostling be- 
tween Warren and Pepperrell over pre- 
eminence at the surrender. But in the 
end “our Army Marcht To ye Citty the 
Colours were flying the Drums Beating 
Trumpets Sounding Flutes & Vials Play- 
ing ....” Thus the army celebrated “the 
greatest Conquest, that Ever was Gain’d 
by New England” while “ye French men 
and women & Children on ye Parade 
they Lookt verry sorrowful.” 

Paris was stunned that its strongest 
North American post could be taken by 
an untrained army of provincials. 
Boston, however, received the news 
with joyous celebrations. And London, 
for its part, was overjoyed at word of 
Louisbourgs capture. Honors, tributes 
and testimonials were heaped upon the 
victors. Warren was promoted to the 
rank of rear admiral. Pepperrell became 
a baronet and, along with Governor 
Shirley, was given the right to raise regi- 
ments, an honor that provided remuner- 
ation as well as status. 


*The New England commander had offered the 
French an opportunity to surrender on May 18. Not 
surprisingly, Duchambon refused, stating that until 
such time as he was sure the fortress could with- 
stand no further attack, the French reply would 
come from “the mouth of our cannon.” 


With the fighting over, the troops want- 
ed to go home. They had enlisted for an 
expedition, not for garrison duty. None- 
theless, more than two thousand were 
forced to remain in Louisbourg until re- 
lieved the next year by British regulars 
from Gibraltar. 

In September Governor Shirley avert- 
ed a threatened mutiny by promising an 
increase in pay. But the winter of 1745- 
46 was one of death for the New Eng- 
landers, whose main task was now to 
repair and rebuild the fortifications in 
the event of a French attack. Louis- 
bourgs harsh climate, the ruinous con- 
dition of its buildings following the 
siege, and the filth in which the occupa- 
tion force lived resulted in sickness run- 
ning wild. After having lost only about 
one hundred men to enemy fire and an- 
other thirty to illness during the siege, 
the New Englanders buried 561 of their 
number between the end of November 
and the middle of February.* Many of 
these casualties, due to the frozen 
ground, were buried under floorboards 
until Spring. 

The New Englanders’ sacrifice, there- 
fore, had been great. Thus it was under- 
standable that the return of Louisbourg 
to France in 1748 through the signing of 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle engen- 
dered lingering New England resent- 
ment against Great Britain. 

Louisbourgs return to French control 
ultimately sealed its fate. The British es- 
tablished Halifax in Nova Scotia in 1749 
as a counterbalance to the French fort- 
ress. When hostilities between Britain 
and France erupted again in the 1750s, 
Louisbourg had to be taken once again 
before the British could advance on 
French Canada in Quebec. 

Two years after its recapture in 
1758—this time by the British Army— 
engineers planted explosive charges in 
Louisbourgs fortifications and blew the 
massive walls into piles of rubble. For 
the next two centuries these ruins 
would bear silent witness to the turbu- 
lent role the Fortress of Louisbourg had 
played in North American history. x 


B.A. Balcom is a historian with Parks Cana- 
da’ Fortress of Louisbourg National Historic 
Site on Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia. 


*Pepperrell noted in June 1746 that about twelve 
hundred of his men had died 
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O' April 12, 1912 the Titanic went down in the icy 
waters of the Atlantic ocean killing 1,200 people. 
Among those passengers was John Jacob Astor IV, at the 
time considered to be the wealthiest man in the world. 
News of his untimely death shocked the world and told of 
the enormous wealth he left behind. 

This magnificent sterling service was made for Astor 
by leading silversmiths at Tiffany & Co. around 1910 
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continued from page 27 
“hot money” to an ex-convict.. 
Quantities of additional evidence are 
there for the considering. Whether these 
memos, records, and notes can lead, at 
this late date, to compelling new revela- 
tions remains to be seen. Bryan, for one, 
declares that “the fight goes on.” 
Somehow, the kidnap case has taken 
on a life of its own. And, along the way, 
skeptics have made themselves heard on 
the matter. Notable among them is au- 
thor Anthony Scaduto. His Scapegoat: 
The Lonesome Death of Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann (G.P. Putnam's Sons, 1976) 
forcefully argues that some evidence in- 
troduced against the accused was con- 
cocted by the police or distorted by the 
“expert” witnesses. British author Lu- 
dovic Kennedy, in The Airman and the 
Carpenter: The Lindbergh Kidnapping 
and the Framing of Richard Hauptmann 
(Viking, 1985), contends that Haupt- 
manns trial was tainted by perjury, with- 
held evidence, and public outcry. In 
Crime of the Century: The Lindbergh Kid- 
napping Hoax (Branden Books, 1993), 
Gregory Ahlgren and Stephen Monier 
suggest that Lindbergh himself acciden- 
tally dropped and killed his son in a 
practical joke gone horribly awry; the 
kidnap was a cover-up. And Noel Behn, 
in Lindbergh: The Crime (Atlantic Month- 
ly Press, 1994), theorizes that the death 
was caused by Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh’s own disturbed sister. 


There is a certain timelessness to the 
Lindbergh kidnap case. Major settings 
of the drama can still be seen. The au- 
thor of this article recently visited them. 

He found the Hauptmann house in 
the Bronx to be occupied; even today, 
curiosity seekers come to stare at it. The 
bakery where Anna Hauptmann worked 
is still a bakery—no longer European, 
but now Caribbean. The meeting place 
near Woodlawn Cemetery where Con- 
don spoke with “John” looks much as it 
did then. But the Saint Raymonds Ceme- 
tery, where the ransom money changed 
hands, is more crowded with tomb- 
stones than it was that long-ago night. 

The former Lindbergh estate remains 
remote in the woodlands. The mansion 
is now a youth rehabilitation center. The 
nursery serves as a study room. Clip- 
pings of the kidnap case hang on the 
second-floor walls. 


White-columned Flemington Court 
House rises from Main Street just as it 
did during the trial. The courtroom 
where Hauptmann stood trial is still in 
use. Off to one side, preserved as me- 
mentos, are the chairs in which his ju- 
rors once sat. “As a youngster,” recalls 
local attorney Ryman Herr, “I hand- 
wrote a little newspaper about the trial 
and peddled it near the courthouse.” 

In the jail out back can be seen the 
tiny cell that once held the accused. 
Thelma Miller remembers: “My father 
was a cell guard. Once he brought me 
home a cardboard plate. Hauptmann 
had signed it for him. The prisoner 
wasn't allowed any metal objects.” 

Across the street, the Union Hotel still 
boasts a busy restaurant and bar. The 
upstairs rooms no longer house guests. 

The squat, brick “death house” at 
New Jersey State Prison has been de- 
molished. The electric chair in which 
Hauptmann died is currently part of a 
Department of Corrections museum. 

The New Jersey State Police Museum 
in West Trenton features a comprehen- 
sive display of Lindbergh case memora- 
bilia. Among them: the kidnap ladder, 
the attic floorboard said to match one of 
the rails, and several ransom notes. 


The players in the tragedy have, for the 
most part, departed the stage. “The Lone 
Eagle,” who died in 1974, lies on Maui 
in the Hawaiian Islands. Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh, aged eighty-nine, lives on in 
Connecticut. Four Lindbergh children 
are living. 

Anna Hauptmann died last year at the 
age of ninety-five. Her ashes were scat- 
tered over a cemetery in the German 
town of her birth. The Hauptmanns' son 
is now sixty-two years old. 

Colonel H. Norman Schwarzkopf, 
head of the New Jersey State Police at 
the time of the kidnapping, died in 
1958. His son of the same name was 
the commanding general of U.S. forces 
in the 1991 Persian Gulf War. 

The lone surviving juror, Ethel Stock- 
ton, now lives in Florida. She recalls the 
trial as though it were yesterday: “It is 
something that stays in my memory. 
With the evidence as presented to us on 
the jury, we were very convinced as to 
what the verdict should be. And we ren- 
dered that verdict. It was all unforget- 
table.” x 
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continued from page 49 
Seabee—thev had a skipper who looked 
after his menl 

I was assigned to a six-man surveying 
team under the leadership of Chief C. D. 
Scott from Texas. One day we were lay- 
ing out a stockade for all of the livestock 
on Tinian. The area being surveyed con- 
sisted of fields of lush sugarcane reach- 
ing up to volcanic cliffs on one side. I 
was operating a transit several hundred 
yards from the other members of our 
party when a shot rang out and a bullet 
whipped by me. I hit the ground in the 
next row of sugarcane—fast! The cane 
can easily inflict serious cuts, but I didn’t 
take time to be careful that day! 

Chief Scott came up shortly to find 
out why I wasn’t answering his hollers. 
Another rifle shot came close. We got 
out of there! A Marine patrol soon dealt 
with the sniper, who had been hiding in 
one of the caves overlooking the field. 


By midsummer of 1945, ten months after 
we stepped ashore, the Seabees had built 
roads over most of the island and were 
finishing a massive dock and receiving 
terminal by Tinian Town on the south- 
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west coast. One day late in July, while we 
were working near the terminal, I saw a 
heavy cruiser inch in toward the dock 
area. I watched through the telescope of 
my transit as the warship (she turned 
out to be the U.S.S. Indianapolis) slowed 
and then dropped her anchor about a 
half-mile offshore. We knew something 
special was up when we heard the ship 
had made the trip from California to 
Tinian in world-record time—ten days. 

As I watched the activity aboard the 
cruiser through my transit, many of the 
young sailors stripped off their shirts to 
take advantage of our constant South 
Pacific sunshine. Those guys turned as 
red as lobsters mighty fast. Then some- 
thing really interesting happened. A 
barge was towed alongside the cruiser, 
and a crane transferred a long tarpaulin- 
covered container—perhaps fifteen feet 
long—from the deck near the warship's 
scout-plane hanger to the barge. A sec- 
ond, much smaller object followed, and 
then the cargo was ferried ashore. 

Marine guards with Tommy guns 
cleared the area. The containers were 
carefully loaded onto a low-boy trailer 
and slooowly rolled past us. I watched 
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the accompanying personnel as they 
reached under the canvas every now 
and then, as if they were taking the 
“things” temperatures. 

Weeks earlier our, survey crew had 
helped lay out a special hardstand at 
North Field, in the area reserved for the 
509th Composite Group, a recently ar- 
rived outfit whose B-29s were equipped 
with one long bomb-bay door instead of 
the usual two with a divider between. 
The hardstand featured a hydraulic-lift 
pit about twelve feet long, much like the 
grease pits in old service stations. No- 
body had told us what it was for, but 
now, recalling the planes unusual bomb- 
bay configuration and seeing the size of 
the object on the low-boy trailer, we be- 
gan to put two and two together. 

One afternoon we decided to take a 
closer look at “our” special hardstand 
and drove to North Field to “officially” 
check it out. Marine guards with those 
Tommy guns at the ready intercepted us 
near the 509th flight line. “We have offi- 
cial business,” Chief Scott told them. 

“I don't care if vou're Jesus Christ him- 
self. You're not coming in here. This area 
is restricted!” We didn't argue. 


Late one August night soon after that in- 
cident, Chief Scott awakened our survev 
crew. “If you want to see history in the 
making, get your tails up and get into 
the weapons carrier.” 

When Chief Scott, Bill, J.R., Nick, Mike, 
and I drove up the North Field access 
road we could see four B-29s taxiing to- 
ward the “Able” runway. In the gloom of 
the moonless night the lead plane pulled 
to the very end of the airstrip and swung 
around, its tail towering over “Lennox Av- 
enue.” The four engines revved up so that 
the fuselage quivered. When her brakes 
were finally released, the heavy plane 
barely moved forward. The noise of the 
straining engines was deafening as little 
by little she gained speed. Finally, just as 
she appeared to reach the far end of the 
runway, the lumbering bomber took to 
the air. The other planes, obviously not so 
heavily loaded, followed. 

Still, even on this island in the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean, no one would an- 
swer our questions! The officers who we 
thought might have known the answers 
just said, “Wait and see.” 

In midafternoon of that same day the 
bomber—the Enola Gav—returned to 
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Tinian from its mysterious mission. We 
heard that there was considerable ex- 
citement on the 509th flight line when 
the plane taxied back to its hardstand. 
The following morning, August 7, our 
questions were finally answered when 
President Harry S. Truman broadcast an 
announcement that a United States 
Army Air Corps B-29 had dropped an 
“atomic bomb” on the Japanese city of 
Hiroshima. He said that destruction was 
reported to be complete. “What the hell 
is an atomic bomb?” yelled J.R. We 
knew that was what we'd seen under the 
canvas, but “atomic”? 

Every man on the island cheered. We 
were elated. The Japanese had started 
the war in the Pacific at Pearl Harbor. 
We hoped this might be the beginning 
of the end of that horror. 

Two days later another B-29—Bocké 
Car—took off with a second bomb, which 
it dropped with almost equally telling ef- 
fect on the city of Nagasaki. Nothing could 
have cheered us more, for the Seabees had 
been ordered to begin training for the in- 
vasion of Japan. We hoped these bombs 
would in some way save our necks. Spec- 
ulation and much scuttlebutt as to the fu- 


ture ran throughout the camp. 

Around this time we unexpectedly 
heard news that brought tears to many 
of my buddies’ eyes. The cruiser Indi- 
anapolis had been sunk while en route 
to the Philippines—with more than 90- 
percent casualties. In my minds eye, I 
again saw the young sailors I had ob- 
served through my transit telescope. 

When the news came of the end of the 
war in the Pacific, we gathered to thank 
the Lord for our deliverance and to pray 
for our safe return to the States. There 
was never a thought for the moral issues 
that have evolved during these later 
years. We were alive! And we had won! 

Iam thankful that as a Seabee on Tin- 
ian I had a small role in helping to end 
the war. Half a century later, I can still 
recall a poem that most of us “Can Do” 
Seabees learned early on: 

So when we reach the Isle of Japan 

With our caps at a jaunty tilt, 

We'll enter the city of Tokyo 

On the roads the SEABEES built! x 
Now retired in Florida, William F “Rusty” 
Russell is a former radio broadcaster and 
newspaperman. 
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continued from page 26 
Hauptmann this was already the begin- 
ning of the end. So wrathful was the na- 
tions mood that the burden became not 
so much for the State to prove Haupt- 
mann guilty as it was for the defendant 
to prove himself innocent. 

The looming courtroom bout would 
match a fading slugger against a light- 
ning-fast boxer. The Hearst Corporation 
made the Hauptmanns an offer they 
were in no financial position to refuse. 
The newspaper empire paid $25,000 for 
a once-celebrated Brooklyn defense 
lawyer—flamboyant Edward Reilly—to 
defend Hauptmann in the courtroom. In 
return, Hearst would receive exclusive 
rights to “the Hauptmann story.” 

During his flashy prime, Reilly had 
saved scores of clients from murder 
charges. More recently, however, hard 
living had taken a toll on his skills. A 
string of courtroom defeats had earned 
the fifty-two-year-old lawyer the sobri- 
quet “Death House” Reilly. 

New Jerseys dapper attorney general, 
thirty-eight-year-old David Wilentz, 
would prosecute the case. Short and 
thin, he was often decked out in a white 
felt hat, a Chesterfield coat, and a cigar. 
Of Jewish faith, Wilentz anguished over 
the troublesome appearance that might 
be presented by his prosecuting a Ger- 
man. But he soon set aside such con- 
cerns. As the trial proceeded, the highly 
determined Wilentz would amend the 
charge from kidnapping, which carried a 
sentence of imprisonment, to murder— 
which could bring a death sentence. 

The “Trial of the Century” began on 
Wednesday, January 2, 1935, with sev- 
entv-one-vear-old Justice Thomas Tren- 
chard presiding. The attention of much 
of the world centered upon the white- 
columned courthouse on Main Street in 
Flemington. Some six hundred newspa- 
permen, photographers, telegraphers, 
and radio reporters from every conti- 
nent had taken possession of the place. 
Out of the courthouse cupola, one hun- 
dred and twenty telegraph lines would 
carry more than three hundred thou- 
sand words a day about this trial of trials 
to a fascinated world. 

Every day, the sweltering courtroom 
was crammed with as many as three 
hundred people—trial participants, 
journalists, and spectators. Hundreds 
more crowded the street outside. 
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Reporters, elbow to elbow, jotted notes. 
Journalist David Davidson was to recall 
“wearing down whole pencils” as he con- 
tributed a couple of thousand words a 
day to the New York Post. Here, too, were 
such literary luminaries as Walter 
Winchell, Kathleen Norris, Alexander 
Woolcott, Damon Runyon, Fannie 
Hurst, and H.L. Mencken. Winchell, 
proudly biased against Hauptmann, 
“coached” the prosecutor on how to 
clinch the case. 

Motion picture cameras, surrepti- 

tiously mounted in the back of the 
courtroom, captured historic moments. 
One radio station, using actors, re-creat- 
ed testimony each evening. Broken 
flashbulbs littered Main Street. 
_ “The courtroom”, wrote Forum and 
Century magazine, “was packed with 
rouged flappers, ex-pugilists, society 
queens, and other curiosity seekers who 
often created disorder with their talk 
and laughing and had to be rebuked by 
the judge.” One observer likened the 
mink-clad ladies from New York's café 
society to “the knitting women at the 
base of the guillotine in Paris.” 

Edna Ferber, covering the trial for the 
New York Times, scathingly wrote: 
“Politicians, actors, theatrical producers, 
novelists, playwrights—some of us got 
into the room through cajolery and 
bribery and trickery and lies. We sit and 
stare like vultures in a tree watching a 
living thing writhe yet a while.” 

At the end of each day’ testimony, the 
members of the jury—eight men, four 
women—filed across the street to their 
rooms at the Union Hotel. As the jurors 
followed a path cleared by police, on- 
lookers called out “Burn the Dutchman! 
Send him the chair!” 

The hotel, which in times past had 
served fifty meals a day, now served a 
thousand. The new menu featured 
“Lindbergh Sundaes,” “Hauptmann Pud- 
ding,” and “Wilentz Baked Beans.” Beer, 
rye, applejack, and Scotch flowed in the 
street-level bar. Among the most prodi- 
gious imbibers was Hauptmann’ defense 
attorney. 

During the trials first weekend, sixty 
thousand sightseers converged on the 
town. People took turns sitting on the 
bench where Lindbergh sat. Some had 
their pictures taken on the judge's seat. 
The witness chair had to be nailed down 
so it wouldn't be stolen. Hucksters sold 


miniature wooden ladders as souvenirs. 


Anne Lindbergh was the first to testify. 
She held spectators spellbound as with a 
soft voice she recounted the events of 
the kidnap night and identified her 
baby’s Doctor Denton sleeping-suit and 
other articles of his clothing. For the 
first and last time, Annes private grief 
was on public display. 

In the tense courtroom, Charles Lind- 
bergh listened intently as Wilentz read 
the kidnap note with an affected accent. 
Asked to identify a Germanic “Hey, Dok- 
tor!” called out in the cemetery, Lind- 
bergh calmly declared: “That was Haupt- 
mann’ voice.” Judge Trenchard banged 
his gavel to quiet the room. 

Lindbergh, who never missed a day, 
sat some fifteen feet away from Haupt- 
mann. After each session, wearing a pis- 
tol in a shoulder holster in response to 
death threats, the aviator made his way 
out through grasping crowds. 

Reilly tried hard, without success, to 
point the finger of guilt at the Lindbergh 
servants. To his suggestion that the quick 
response to the Bronx Home News adver- 
tisement seemed unbelievable, Lind- 
bergh responded, dryly, that the whole 
series of kidnap events were not “accord- 
ing to the ordinary logic of life.” 

A weak-visioned, eighty-seven-year- 
old witness stated that, on the morning 
of the kidnapping, he had seen Haupt- 
mann, with a ladder in his car, drive to- 
ward the Lindbergh estate. A logger tes- 
tified that he had twice seen Hauptmann 
walking in the woods near the mansion. 
The timekeeper at the Majestic Apart- 
ments in Manhattan, where Hauptmann 
said he had been at work on the day of 
the crime and the day of the ransom 
hand-off, declared that the accused had 
not been at work on those days. 

A former neighbor of the Haupt- 
manns testified that the couple, back 
from a trip just after the time of the kid- 
napping, had stopped by to see her. 
Hauptmann was walking with a limp. 

Using enlarged photographs to but- 
tress his testimony, wood expert Arthur 
Koehler contended that part of the floor- 
board from Hauptmann’ attic had been 
used to make Rail 16 in the kidnap lad- 
der. The two pieces had once been a sin- 
gle, inch-thick piece of lumber, he said. 

Wilentz introduced forty-three hand- 
writing exhibits, including the fifteen 
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ransom notes. Handwriting analyst Al- 
bert Osborn, along with seven other 
specialists, testified that Hauptmann 
had written the ransom notes. A Bronx 
cab driver said Hauptmann was the man 
who had handed him an envelope to de- 

liver to Dr. Condon’s house. 

A high point in the testimony came 
when Condon was asked if he could 
identify “John,” the man to whom he 
had given the ransom money. “John,”in- 
toned Condon theatrically, “is Bru-no 
Rich-ard Haupt-mann!” 

The gas station manager who had 
penciled Hauptmanns license number 
on the ransom bill so testified. The bill 
taken from Hauptmann’s wallet, and 
those found in his garage, were placed 
into evidence. An Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice agent calculated the defendants as- 
sets, shortly after the date of the ransom 
payment, at about $45,000. 


Hauptmann, sallow from confinement 
and with a guard standing behind him, 
was to put in seventeen hours on the 
stand—six hours under questioning by 
his own attorney, eleven facing the pros- 
ecutors blistering cross-examination. 
Reilly led Hauptmann through key 
points. Had he built the ladder? No. Had 
he used wood from his attic to make a 
ladder rail? No. Left a chisel on the Lind- 
bergh grounds? No. Written the ransom 
notes? No. Received the ransom money? 
No. What of the money in the garage? It 
was left with him by Isidor Fisch. 
Reporters “sensed blood” as Wilentz 
tore into Hauptmann. He forced the ac- 
cused to admit that, back in Germany, 
he had committed burglary by using a 
ladder to enter a second-story window; 
that he had spent four years in prison; 
that he had robbed two women at gun- 
point; that he had escaped from jail. 
The prosecutor showed notebooks 
found in Hauptmann’s apartment, that 
contained misspellings, such as “boad” 
for boat, corresponding to misspellings 
in the ransom notes. There were also 
pencil sketches of a window and ofa lad- 
der that looked like the kidnap ladder. 
As well, he presented a piece of molding 
from a closet in the accused's apartment; 
on it were penciled Dr. Condon’s address 
and phone number.* 
*Newsmen later claimed that one of their own had 


marked the telephone number on the closet mold- 
ing—in order to “make” a story. 
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Struggling with his English, Haupt- 
mann denied allegation after allegation. 
In the heat of one exchange, Wilentz 
lashed out with: 

“You think you're a big shot, don't 
you?” 

“Should I cry?” replied Hauptmann in 
his low-pitched, German-accented voice. 

“Bigger than anybody!” said Wilentz. 

“No, I know I am innocent.” 

“Willpower is everything with you, 
isn't it?” 

“No. I am innocent,” Hauptmann shot 
back. “That keeps me the power to stand 
up!” 

An incandescent Wilentz time and 
again tried to unnerve Hauptmann, yet 
could not shatter his composure. 

Anna Hauptmann, nervous on thè 
stand, testified that her husband had 
been right where he claimed to be on the 
nights in question. She denied having 
known about any money hidden in the 
garage or the apartment. 

As the trial wound down, Reilly mar- 
shalled witnesses to try to support Haupt- 
manns account of his whereabouts at key 
times. A few said they saw the accused on 
the nights of the crime and the ransom 
pay-off. But, under cross-examination, 
the witnesses wilted in their certitude. 
Wilentz fired back with twenty rebuttal 
witnesses. 


Hauptmann had been the only person 
ever charged with the crime. No highly 
reliable witness had placed him at the 
scene of the crime. The police had pro- 
duced no fingerprints of his from the 
nursery, the ladder, or the ransom notes. 
But Dr. Condon had identified Haupt- 
mann as “John”; he had been caught 
red-handed with part of the ransom 
money; and the prosecutors had pre- 
sented strong circumstantial evidence 
linking him with the kidnap ladder and 
handwriting on the ransom notes. 

As of Saturday, February 9, both sides 
rested. After twenty-nine court sessions, 
one hundred and sixty witnesses, and 
nearly four hundred exhibits, there re- 
mained but the summation speeches. 

On February 11, an emotional Reilly 
spent four hours pleading for Haupt- 
mann. Holding up a Bible, he cited text 
from St. Matthew, “Judge not, lest ye be 
judged.” The crime was the work of 
Lindbergh's servants— 'so well planned 
by disloyal people!” Reilly roared: “I be- 
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lieve that Richard Hauptmann is ab- 
solutely innocent of murder!” 

The next day Wilentz hammered at 
Hauptmann for five hours. He coun- 
tered the New Testament with the Old: 
“And he that killed any man shall surely 
be killed, shall surely be put to death.” 
The accused, he said, “took no chances 
on the child awakening. He crushed that 
child right in the room. He smothered 
and choked that child right in that 
room.” Excoriating Hauptmann as “Pub- 
lic Enemy Number One of the World!,” 
Wilentz called upon the jury to find him 
guilty of murder in the first degree. 

All told, the New York Times accorded 
the summations sixty full columns. 

A while before noon on Wednesday, 
February 13, the jury began their delib- 
eration. By nightfall, more than five 
thousand people were standing watch 
outside the courthouse. Cries of “Kill 
Hauptmann!” sounded in the winter 
air. 

It was the custom in Flemington to 
ring the courthouse bell when a verdict 
was at hand. At 10:28 that night, the bell 
began to toll. The jury returned at 10:30, 
after eleven hours and fourteen minutes 
of deliberation. Manacled, the prisoner 
was brought into the courtroom. 

The foreman, hands shaking, read the 
verdict: “We find the defendant, Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann, guilty of murder in 
the first degree.” In a stern voice, Judge 
Trenchard set the week of March 18, 
1935, as the time for carrying out the sen- 
tence. A messenger yelled out a window: 
“Guilty—death!” The crowd let out a 
roar. 

Journalist Adela Rodgers St. Johns 
wrote: “What the jury really said was: 
Keep your Hands Off Our Children. You 
can never get away with it. We will al- 
ways send you to die in the chair if you 
touch our children.” 


Their job done, newsmen began to leave 
town. Their coverage of the grim pro- 
ceedings had far outreached the re- 
portage of any World Series, or Olympics, 
or the stock market crash itself. Hard 
though they had worked, however, the 
journalists covered themselves with little 
glory. The Catholic World, expressing a 
sentiment widely felt, wrote: “The news- 
men obeyed the plea to pander what has 
made money since the beginning of the 
world: ‘Give them what they want!’ 


Ethics, honor, and common decency 
went out the window, out the door, and 
up the flue during the Hauptmann trial.” 

The six-week trial had been argued in 
1,600,000 words. The official transcript 
filled thirty-two typewritten volumes. 

In the minds of many, the grim case 
was at last properly closed. The New 
York Times, however, observed: “We do 
not yet know exactly what happened on 
that tragic night at Hopewell. Nothing 
but a confession or the turning up of 
new evidence can throw further light 
upon a mystery which has all along 
been one of the most puzzling in crimi- 
nal annals.” 

The morning after the trial ended, 
Reilly told Hauptmann it was time to 
confess everything. If he did so, his sen- 
tence could be commuted to life in 
prison. Hauptmann, in an emotionless 
voice, said that he had nothing to tell. 

Hauptmann became Prisoner No. 
17,400 at the New Jersey State prison in 
Trenton. He was assigned Cell 9 in the 
death house. Eight feet away stood the 
execution chamber. 

The case, though closed, wasn’t quite 
over. The Hauptmanns named Lloyd 
Fisher as new chief counsel. Convinced 
that the condemned man had been un- 
justly convicted, he took up the fight for 
Hauptmann’ life. And fight he did—for 
over a year—right to the bitter end. 

Three times the convicted man waited 
to die on an appointed date. Three times 
his execution was postponed. 

The wear and tear finally became too 
much for Charles and Anne Lindbergh. 
Almost daily they received letters threat- 
ening to kidnap their two-and-a-half- 
year-old son, Jon. In December 1935, 
the family boarded a ship for the safer 
realm of England. 

Doubt-ridden, New Jersey Governor 
Harold Hoffman visited the condemned 
man in his cell. The governor, feeling 
that Hauptmann had been “tried and 
convicted in the newspapers,” conduct- 
ed his own investigations to try to belie 
the prosecution’s evidence. But the gov- 
ernors unprecedented efforts—deemed 
gallant bv some, despised bv most— 
were not enough to change the course of 
events. 

As Hauptmanns davs dwindled down, 
the New Xork Evening Journal offered 
him $75,000 to tell the 'inside storv of 
the crime.” The paper would publish his 
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confession the day after he died—and 
write the check to his wife and son. 
Hauptmann refused the offer. 

Finally Hauptmann’s time came. The 
evening of Friday, April 3, 1936 was 
cold. One hundred and fifty policemen 
and state troopers formed a cordon 
around the prison. In the glare of news- 
reel floodlights, a crowd of two thou- 
sand gathered. 

A mile and a half away, in a hotel 
room, Anna Hauptmann lay on the bed, 
waiting for the telephone to ring. A new 
black dress hung in the closet. 

At 7:30 pM. Lloyd Fisher entered Haupt- 
manns cell to say good-bye. “Richard,” he 
urged, “tell me something that will save 
your life.” The pale prisoner replied: 
“Lloyd, there isn’t anything I can say.” 

At 8:25 pM. fifty-five invited witnesses 
walked across the prison yard to the 
small brick building that housed death 
row. Center-stage in the harshly lighted 
execution chamber stood the heavy, 
three-legged electric chair. 

At 8:42 pM. Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann entered the death chamber. Two 
ministers read from Bibles in German. 
Barely glancing at the witnesses, the 
condemned prisoner walked directly to 
the electric chair and took his place in it. 
He appeared much as he had in the wit- 
ness chair—composed, detached, enig- 
matic. He did not speak. 

Guards strapped Hauptmann into the 
chair. At 8:44 £M., two thousand volts of 
electricity turned the condemned man’s 
body rigid. Four minutes later the 
prison doctor pronounced Hauptmann 
dead. Within moments, the telephone 
rang in Anna Hauptmann’s hotel room. 
Outside the prison, the crowd, now 
somewhat subdued, made their way 
homeward. 

A Saturday morning headline would 
say it all: HAUPTMANN DIES IN CHAIR. RE- 
MAINS SILENT UNTIL END. 

It had been four years, one month, 
and two days since Anne Lindbergh had 
waved up at the little boy in the second- 
story nursery window at Highfields. He 
had smiled down at her. And he had 
waved back. x 


New York free-lance writer Edward Oxford 
has contributed more than two dozen narra- 
tives to American History magazine. His 
article on the last days of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh appeared in the May/June 1991 issue. 
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continued from page 33 

rubber molds. The miniature frosted- 
glass windows are photographically du- 
plicated copies of the actual cars one 
surviving window, and the presidential 
crest, painted by IBC art professor 
William Scarlato, was reduced on a 
color-copy machine for the model. The 
ornate wheel supports, as well as the 
tiny stars used to hold the bunting in 
place, were photoetched in brass from 
photographs of the original pieces. The 
roof is made of cloth soaked in paint and 
then sprinkled with fine sand—a 
process used on the original car as a fire- 
proofing measure to protect against 
burning wood embers from the locomo- 
tive smokestack. 

Ingenious use of everyday objects also 
played an important role in creating 
some of the model's features. Liners 
from the mouth of canola-oil bottles, for 
example, serve as the cars tiny roof 
vents, while the small rug on the car 
platform is really the top half of a pot- 
scrubbing pad. 

The model locomotive is a scale re- 
production of the Cleveland, Columbus 
& Cincinnati Railroad’s Nashville, one 
of a number of diminutive engines used 
by the fifteen railroads involved in the 
funeral train’s trip west. Built in 1852 
by the Cuyahoga Steam Furnace Works 
of Cleveland, Ohio, the little engine 
was an engineering marvel of its time, 
boasting an elaborate system of levers, 
arms, and valves to accurately meter 
steam into the engines cylinders. A fa- 
vorite of railroad engineers, the 
Nashville once won an efficiency race 
against another locomotive manufac- 
turers engine. 

All the complex features of the origi- 
nal engine are included in the model. 
The frame was fabricated from hard- 
wood. The boiler is a section of plastic 
water pipe wrapped in metal foil and 
held in place with brass strips. The bell 
is part of a brass candlestick turned up- 
side down, while the headlight reflector 
was adapted from a small flashlight and 
decorated with miniature artwork of 
carnations and buckeye leaves—the 
same depictions of Ohios state flower 
and tree that adorned the original. The 
cowcatcher, or pilot as it more correctly 
called, is fabricated from copper tubes, 
while plastic castings were used to make 
continued on page 73 
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and more. Free catalog. Sophia’s Heritage 
Collection. 800-276-DOLL. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATOMIC Bomb Blueprints, Fatman and Little 
Boy A-bombs. “Authentic” World War II 50th 
commemorative. Highly detailed and suit- 
able for display. Send $19.45. Jeff Slaton, 
6808 Truchas Dr., NE, Albuquerque, NM 
87109. 

HELP A Vet, $20 donation helps homeless 
vets and their families. Send contributions to: 
Help A Vet, Sgt. Major Antonio, Ret., 20 
Enfield Rd., Colonio, NJ 07067. 


INDIAN CRAFTS 


- SBPAGECATALOG-SEND$3.00 
ALL SUPPLIES, KITS, & READY TO WEAR BUCK- 
SKINS. ARROWHEADS, BEADS, BOOKS, 
MUSIC, WARBONNETS, REALISTIC FEATHERS, 
CLAWS, TEETH & MUCH, MUCH, MORE! 
$ STEVE EAGLES 
P.O. Box 88142 AH, COLORADO SPRINGS, CO 80908 


NEWSPAPERS 


BATTLE Re-enactments, Pow-Wows, Ren- 
dezvous, and Exhibits are listed in Smoke and 
Fire News. Monthly newspaper about Living 
Historv Events. $15/vear. Sample $1. P.O. Box 
166, Grand Rapids, OH 43522. 800-766-5334. 


OLD TIME RADIO 


CLASSIC BROADCASTS from America's golden 
age of radio, on high qualitv tapes. Musicl 
Comedy! Mysteries! Westerns! Free Catalog. 
Carl Froelich, 2-C Heritage Farm, New 
Freedom, PA 17349. 


PUBLICATIONS 


AUTHORS WANTED 


Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manuscripts of 
all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly, juve- 
nile and religious works, etc. New authors welcomed. 
Send for free 32-page illustrated booklet E-30 

Vantage Press, 516 W 34 St., New York, NY 10001 


FRANKLIN PIERCE TIMES, quarterly. Send 
four dimes for sample copy. 79 Elm St., 
Springfield, VT 05156. Now in fourth year. 
MAGAZINE on California Indian history/cul- 
ture, quarterly. Sample issue $1. News From 
Native California, P.O. Box 9145, Berkeley, 
CA 94709. 


WANTED 


BASEBALL, Sports Memorabilia, Cards, Polit- 
ical Pins, Ribbons, Banners, Autographs, Stocks, 
Bonds Wanted. High Prices Paid. Paul Longo, 
Box 490-AH, South Orleans, MA 02662. 
JAPANESE swords wanted. Free evaluation by 
mail. Find out what it’s worth. Dale Garbutt, 7 
Saint Paul St., Suite 1400, Baltimore, MD 
21202. 410-347-8710. 
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Classified Advertising Information 


Rates: Ix rate $2.90/Word; 3x rate 
$2.65/word; 6x rate $2.35/word. 20 word 
minimum. Please count your name and ad- 

dress with word count when placing ad. Full 
payment must accompany order. 


Next Issue: Nov./Dec. ‘95 
Ad Close: Aug. 30, ‘95 


On Sale: Oct. 24, ‘95 


Submit copy, heading and payment to: 
American History Classified 
Advertising Department 
P.O. Box 8200, 
Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200. 


Or call Carol Kramer: 
Phone (717) 540-6794 FAX (717) 657-9552. 


For Classified Display Advertising call: 
Ad Sales Assist (717) 540-6627 


July/Aug ‘95 
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continued from page 70 
the driving wheels and tender trucks. 
Trimmings from a yard hedge comprise 
the model firewood in the tender, which 
is itself a large block of wood covered 
with plastic sheeting. As a final touch, 
the engineer at the throttle bears an un- 
canny resemblance to Wayne Wesolows- 
ki, the modelmaker. 

Unlike twentieth-century steam loco- 
motives, which were usually black, Civ- 
il-War-era engines sported a full palette 
of colors. Red wheels or blue bodies with 
bold brass and iron straps were com- 
mon. Sometimes there was even a dash 
of pink and purple. The modelers paint- 
ed the funeral train’s Nashville a conserv- 
ative green, trimmed in rust and cream. 
As on the original, funeral bunting has 
been draped along the boiler, and the 
cab is decorated with three pictures of 
Lincoln and a collection of round 
mourning badges. 

The six-inch-tall figures that inhabit 
the diorama were crafted bv Ron Lofman 
of Madison, Wisconsin. Since manv of 
the Veteran Reserve Corps guards bore 
German and Irish surnames, he gave the 
figures facial features to match those eth- 
nic groups. The uniforms, researched at 
the Grand Armv of the Republic Muse- 
um, incorporate such details such as 
shoe laces and hat embroiderv. The sol- 
diers' coats and soft hats are made from 
coffee filters. The civilian standing on the 
rear platform (photo, page 32] repre- 
sents Ward Hill Lamon, Lincoln’s friend 
and bodyguard, and the only person to 
make both the entire 1861 inaugural and 
1865 funeral trips with Lincoln. The 
black horses pulling the hearse were 
found at a toy shop: to achieve a realistic 
appearance, their plastic bodies were 
softened by heating so that the animals’ 
heads and legs could be bent into more 
natural and varied positions. 

Abraham Lincoln's original funeral 
train has long-since rolled into history, 
but by creating and exhibiting this dio- 
rama, Illinois Benedictine College hopes 
to continue to tell its dramatic story, cap- 
turing for today’s generation both the 
events and emotions of one of America’s 
saddest hours. x 


Dr. Wayne E. Wesolowski, a professor of 
chemistrv at Illinois Benedictine College in 
Lisle, is director of the Lincoln Train Project as 
well as its chief modelmaker. 
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Out of the 
Wildérness 


The Life 
of Abraham Lincoln 


“Out of the Wilderness stands 
above them all as the most enjoy- 
able account of Lincoln’s life yet 
produced. It is, without doubt, the 
best short version yet created.” 


Running Time: 75 minutes 


Black 
Easter | 


The Assasination 
of Abraham Lincoln 


“A splendid achievement! Black 
Easter is a fresh and engaging 
look at the greatest murder in 

American history. It should sweep 
all earlier films on the assassina- 
tion from the shelves.” 


Running Time: 50 minutes 


Only $29.95 each plus $4.50 shipping and 
handling. Order both for $54.95 plus $6.00 
shipping and handling. (California resi- 
dents add sales tax.) Visa and Mastercard 
accepted. Checks and money orders 
should be made out to: TN Releasing Co., 
400 S. Farrell Dr., Suite B-205, Palm 
Springs, CA 92262: or call toll free 
1-800-289-6682 


Featured on the 
Discovery Channel 


© 1992 White River Pictures. Produced 
& Directed by Gary L. Beebe - Written 
by William Hanchett 


Todav, when film studios undertake a 
motion-picture project that thev think 
will have mass popular appeal, thev plan 
a merchandising campaign of licensed, 
ancillarv products as carefullv as thev 
plan the movie itself. (In some cases, 
revenue from product sales can be so lu- 
crative as to exceed the film's box office 
receipts.) Even before audiences have 
had a chance to view and pass judgment 
on the finished production, thev are 
subjected to a media blitz to buv cloth- 
ing, tovs, and a seeminglv endless vari- 
ety of other items emblazoned with im- 
ages from the movie. 

Animation pioneer Walt Disnev, 
whose successors have franchised whole 
stores that carrv nothing but products 
generated by their films, licensed Mickey 
Mouse merchandise as early as the 
1930s. Celebrities such as Tom Mix and 
Shirley Temple also cashed in on their 


TIME CAPSULE 
objects in history 


popularity with products. But it was 
William Boyd—“Hopalong Cassidy” in 
movies and on television from 1935 un- 
til 1954—who discovered that personal 
appearances, press coverage, and prod- 
uct licensing could combine with and 
build on the popularity of an on-screen 
image to create a nationwide fad and 
generate a commercial windfall. 

By the time Boyd took Hopalong to 
television in the late 1940s, he had seen 
the cowboy heros popularity with the 
movie-going public—and 
his financial security—ebb 
and flow. Realizing that he 
needed to act quickly to 
make the most of the 
unique marketing opportu- 
nity the new medium of 
television was providing, he 
formed Hopalong Cassidy, 
Inc., to license Hoppy mer- 
chandise. In April 1949 
items of clothing became 
the first licensed products; 
soon Hopalong fans could 
also buy toys, school sup- 
plies, food items, and even 
furniture. The five hundred 


examples of Hoppy merchandise dis- 
played in a recent Hopalong Cassidy ex- 
hibit at the American Museum of the 
Moving Image in Astoria, New York 
(three appear below) are just a fraction of 
more than 2,500 different products the 
actor licensed. 

Boyd, who insisted that all merchan- 
dise be of high quality and reflect Hop- 
pys positive image, had stumbled onto a 
winner. In 1950, stores sold more than 
$70 million in Hoppy products. Even 
upscale department stores 
like Saks Fifth Avenue and 
Lord & Taylor featured 
“Hoppy Hitching Posts,” 
displays with a western 
motif devoted to selling 
Hopalong items. 

By the time the fad had fi- 
nally run its course in the 
mid-fifties, Hopalong Cas- 
sidy—the “King of Licensed 
Cowboys”—had created the 
modern mass market for 
film and video character 
licensing, and greatly in- 
creased the wealth of Wil- 
liam Boyd, entrepreneur. x 
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“One of the ten most famous and historically 


significant lighthouses in North America...” 
Wayne Wheeler, Founder U.S. Lighthouse Society z 
ighted “Portland Head i Please respond by August 31,1995 
Lighthouse” is the charming i 1 Yes! Please accept my order for Hawthorne’s battery-powered* 


“Portland Head Lighthouse.” I need send no money now. I will pay for the 
lighthouse in two monthly installments of just $19.95** each, the first 
payable before shipment. If I’m not completely satisfied, I have 30 days to 
return my lighthouse for replacement or refund. 


premier issue in Hawthorne’s new Beacons of 
Freedom collection featuring some of the most 
famous and historically significant lighthouses in 
North America as designated by the prestigous 
United States Lighthouse Society. Meticulously 
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Name (PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 


Address Apt. No. 


Citv State Zip 
( ) 
Phone 


x 


Lighthouse” is a remarkably accurate replica of 
the Maine lighthouse as it was in 1855. With this 


truly exceptional sculpture you will receive a 


Signature 
**Plus a total of $3.94 shipping and handling and any applicable sales tax. 


hand-numbered Certificate of Authenticity and ' gend to: *Batteries not included. 
and descriptive literature. Order yours now! 1 Hawthorne Architectural Register (oi 
1 9210 N. Maryland Avenue 


4 chitec ister, 9210 N. Maryland Ave., Niles, 714-1322 . > e pa p PORCHLIGHT COLLECTIONS™ 
©1995 Hawthorne Architectural Register, 9210 N. Maryland Ave., Niles, IL 60714-132. i Niles, Illinois 60714-1322 


United States Lighthouse Society, 244 Kearny St., 5th Floor, San Francisco, CA 94108 LHT-102 79181-E35501 
nd 


Commemorating The 50th Anniversarv Of 


ICTORV IN EUROPE 


The First In a Series Of The Three Most Pivotal Events Recreated By 
America's Premier Historical Artist 


es — 


Image Size 19" x 26" 1945 Signed and Numbered $195.00 


At 0630 on the morning of June 6, 1944, Brigadier General Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. armed only with a .45 colt 
and clutching a wooden cane, led the U.S. Army's 4th Infantry Division ashore in the first assault wave at Utah 
Beach on the Normandy coast of France. Of the five assault beaches on D-Day, the Utah beach landing was 
the most successful due to the conduct of General Roosevelt. He was awarded the Medal Of Honor for his 
è actions that day. Years after the war, General Omar Bradley, then Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, 
f was asked bv a magazine svndicate for a statement on the bravest act he had ever known in over 

mum =(orty years Of military service. He described General Roosevelt's conduct on Utah Beach. 
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